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HE hardiest of political prophets would scarcely 
dare at the present juncture to predict what 
the British Government is likely to do or 

say next on the question of Reparations and the Ruhr. 
The Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary appear 
to have compromised their differences by agreeing 
each to give the other a free hand. If Mr. Baldwin 
will allow Lord Curzon to say what he likes, Lord 
Curzon will allow Mr. Baldwin to hobnob with M. 
Poincaré to his heart’s content. Thus are we to get 
the best of both worlds, whilst Marquis and commoner 
alike retain their respective positions on either side 
of Downing Street. No wonder that the French Press 
shows signs of bewilderment ! Meanwhile M. Poincaré, 
having secured the surrender which he has declared, 
almost ad nauseam, to be an essential preliminary 
to the opening of further negotiations with the German 
nt, is now refusing to negotiate. The 
fesumption of work in the Ruhr, we are told, is a purely 
local question to be settled between the industrial 
Magnates and the French military authorities on the 
spot! It is a grotesque situation, which would be 
y comic if its possibilities were not so tragic. 
war Europe appears to be utterly denuded of states- 

Men of even second-rate capacity, moral or intellectual 
always, of course, excepting Lenin and Mussolini. 

* * * 


he chief topic which has emerged this week from 


the proceedings of the Imperial Conference is the old 
and vexed question of “ Preference.’ The Australian 
Prime Minister demanded “+ >ctive”’ measures in 
this direction, and the British Government has responded 
with the offer—evidently prepared in advance—of a 
small preferential duty on fruit preserved in tins or 
otherwise. How far such an offer can be squared with 
Mr. Bonar Law’s election pledge, to the effect that 
the Conservative Party would make in this Parliament 
no fundamental change in the fiscal system of the 
country, is a question which will doubtless be the 
subject of much animated discussion. A duty on 
preserved fruits, to be remitted in favour of Dominion 
importers, can certainly hardly be described as a 
fiscal revolution; it is not even the thin end of the 
wedge, for that was introduced long ago; it might 
be better described as a half-hearted tap on the thick 
end of the wedge. Alike in its half-heartedness and 
in its foolishness it is thoroughly characteristic of the 
present Government. Without achieving anything 
substantial towards the realisation of the grand Tory 
ideal of an Imperial Zollverein, it gives the Opposition 
exactly the opportunity it has longed for of opening 
a furious campaign against “‘food-taxes’’ in the con- 
stituencies. Moreover, the offer is not even likely 
to be ratified, for the great Beaverbrook-Rothermere 
newspaper combine appears to have vetoed it, in the 
name of the women voters of Great Britain. So the 
Baldwin Government seems likely soon to cut as 
foolish and impotent a figure in the councils of the 
Empire as it does already in the councils of Europe. 
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The Empire Settlement question is doing poorly 
at the Conference. Colonel Buckley, the chairman of 
the Overseas Settlement Committee, gave a melancholy 
account the other day of the results up to date of the 
recent Act. Down to the end of September only 
81,882 persons had emigrated under the scheme to 
the Dominions—23,479 to Australia, 4,502 to New 
Zealand and 8,851 to Canada. The British Government 
had authorised financial assistance up to a sum of 
£1,500,000 for the first year, and £3,000,000 for each 
of the next fourteen years. But we have only been 
called upon to pay, so far, £882,000. Nor does Colonel 
Buckley think the rate of progress will be much better 
in 1924 than it has been in 1928. He touched on 
some of the difficulties, economic, political and psycho- 
logical, and urged the Conference to search hard for 
remedies. For ourselves, we do not believe that the 
Conference is going to find any remedies, search as it 
may. The Dominions, for all the professions of their 
Prime Ministers in London, show an immense caution 
about their immigrants. On this side there is a very 
natural objection to parting with the pick of our 
people—and the objection is not confined, as one 
passage of Colonel Buckley’s speech seemed to imply, 
to political “ extremists.” Mr. Henderson undoubtedly 
voiced the general opinion of the British Labour move- 
ment—and of many other people—when he said that, while 
voluntary emigration under proper safeguards is a 
desirable thing, we must beware of crippling ourselves 
by the loss of a mass of our most skilled workers. 

e also pointed out, what everyone save a handful 
of fanatics knows well, that it is ludicrous to talk of 
emigration as a serious remedy for unemployment. 
The Dominion Labour parties are in no doubt about 
it, and they have no intention of letting us try to 
dump our problem onto them. We may get more 
light on the matter—and possibly practical plans— 
next year, when representatives of British and Dominion 
Labour meet in conference. Till then we do not 
expect much beyond talk. 


* * * 


In two speeches—one at Montreal and the other at 
Ottawa—Mr. Lloyd George has disclosed the main 
political purpose of his transatlantic tour. It is to 
persuade the Washington Government to take up 
again and press to an issue the plan of an impartial 
fact-finding commission on German Reparations that 
was first proposed in America last December. The 
history of this plan and of Mr. George’s relation to it 
is worth recalling. A year ago, when Mr. Bonar Law 
was beginning to cope with the tangle bequeathed to 
him by his predecessor, President Harding was in 
favour of an Economic Conference for European 
settlement. There was no enthusiasm for it in America ; 
but at the end of the year, when it had become plain 
that the French were going into the Ruhr, the American 
Secretary of State, in a speech at New Haven, made 
the proposal for an international inquiry into the 
facts of reparations and Germany’s capacity to pay. 
Mr. Hughes knew at the time that the French Govern- 
ment had rejected the idea and therefore that nothing 
would happen. As a matter of fact, the world 
would have heard no more of the New Haven 
speech if Mr. Lloyd George had not, in the first 
Commons debate on reparations after the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr, treated it as the embodiment 
of a positive American policy. He was, of course, 
promptly set right from Washington, Mr. Harding 
and Mr. Hughes having realised that, so far 
as the United States was concerned, the Ruhr 
— would go on altogether unhampered. When 

esident Coolidge came in, at the beginning of August, 
he gave a cautious formal intimation that the Hughes 
proposal still stood, and Mr. Lloyd George at Ottawa 
magnified this into “a momentous statement.” Mr. 


Coolidge, faced by the necessity of declaring himself 
in reply to these highly characteristic Georgian tactics, 
has reaffirmed his position exactly as in August. He 
says, first, there is nothing whatever to be gained from 
an endeavour to hold a world economic conference, 
which, so far as anyone knows, no European authority 
is now seriously thinking of ; and, secondly, as regards 
a reparations inquiry, that his Government rests upon 
the Hughes — but that no further steps in 
regard to it will be taken from Washington. The 
chief interest of Mr. Lloyd George’s speeches in the 
United States will lie in his further adventures with 
the President and the American Press along this line. 
* * * 


The German Socialists, in refusing to include among 
the arbitrary powers of the new Government the right 
to abrogate the eight hours’ law, described the eight 
hours’ day as the one surviving victory of the Revolu- 
tion. They were not far wrong. Of all the changes 
secured, with or without revolution, by the European 
working class after the war, the eight, hours’ day alone 
remains, guaranteed in most of the Continental 
countries by Acts of Parliament which the industrial 
reaction is now doing its best to sweep away. In 
this country we have no eight hours’ law, and our 
workers’ victory is the more precarious for the lack. 
Our Labour movement has a very clear interest that 
the German eight hours’ law should be preserved ; 
for the inauguration of a longer working day in 
Germany would certainly be followed by a stampede 
in other parts of Europe, and would greatly strengthen 
the movement against the eight hours’ day in Great 
Britain. Herr Stinnes has made the lengthening of 
the working day one of his demands in the Ruhr 
negotiations; and on this point he is thoroughly at 
one with the French industrialists. At the Washington 
Conference in 1919 all the Powers accepted the eight 
hours’ day as a reasonable human claim. An inter- 
national convention making it general was the first 
act of the International Labour Organisation estab- 
lished by the Treaty. An attempt to depart from the 
terms of this covenant ought to be regarded as a 
national misdemeanour, against which all nations 
would have a right to protest. But this country has 
forfeited its right by refusing even to ratify the con- 
vention for which its Government voted at Washington. 
If the German eight hours’ law is abrogated, the 
British Government will be largely to blame. We gave 
Herr Stinnes and his associates their excuse. 


* * * 


The doctors have rejected the Government’s proposal 
to reduce the panel allowance under the Health Insur- 
ance scheme from 9s. 6d. to 8s. for five or 8s. 6d. for 
three years. At least, the rejection may be treated 
as definite, although the report of the Insurance Acts 
Committee of the British Medical Association has 
still to be ratified by a full conference. Instead of 
waiting for the conference, the committee has gone 
straight to the Minister of Health, in the hope of 
obtaining a better offer before the conference meets. 
This plainly indicates a desire to strike a bargain, 
and shows that, despite the terms of their memorandum, 
the doctors are not absolutely determined to resist 
any reduction on the present scale. They propose, 
indeed, that the precedent set on a previous occasion 
shall be followed, and the whole question referred to 
impartial arbitration. This seems sensible enough; 
but any body which arbitrates ought to have before 
it not only the question of the fees to be paid, but 
also that of the adequacy of the service rendered. How 
much the doctors are to get and what service they 
are to give are matters which cannot be considered 
apart. The panel system, if it is to justify its con- 
tinuance, ought to be a steadily improving system, 
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yielding a service more and more nearly equivalent 
to the best private practice. We confess our inability 
to say whether the doctors are now paid too little, just 
enough, or too much, or whether the service is as 

as it could reasonably be made. Those are 
questions which clearly require consideration by arbi- 
trators possessing the necessary medical and adminis- 
trative knowledge. 

* A * 


The Central Railway Wages Board having failed 
to reach agreement on the companies’ pa for 
revising the conditions of railway employment, the 

ints at issue have been referred to the National 

ages Board, on which the “impartial persons” 
have a deciding voice. Until this body has made its 
award, talk of a possible railway strike is premature. 
The decisions of the National Board, however, are 
not binding, and its award will not necessarily settle 
the dispute. The counter-proposals for improved con- 
ditions made by the Railway Clerks and the Locomotive 
Engineers have also been referred to the Board, and 
all the claims will be dealt with at the same time. 
The National Mining Board has adjourned its con- 
sideration of the miners’ demands for a minimum 
wage and a revision of the proportions in which the 
proceeds of the industry are at present divided between 
wages and profits; but there seems no hope of agree- 
ment at the resumed meeting, for all the coalowners’ 
associations have rejected the men’s proposals. In 
this case, there is no further tribunal, including im- 
partial representatives, to which the matter can be 
referred, and the miners will presumably call a 
further conference in order to decide whether the 
existing agreement shall be brought to an end. The 
recent tendency of mining wages to rise slowly has 
now been checked, and reductions are anticipated 
in the near future in a number of districts. These 
may easily bring on the crisis which, often expected, 
has never actually occurred since the agreement 
became subject to notice on either side. There is 
great reluctance among the leaders of both miners 
and railwaymen to suggest the possibility of strike 
action; but in both industries the prospects of trouble 
ate manifestly increasing. The danger is not imme- 
diate; but it adds appreciably to the uncertainty of 
the industrial outlook for the winter. 


* * * 


Sir William Joynson-Hicks, in his reply to a deputa- 
tion from the London Labour Party this week, seemed 
to dismiss to the Greek Kalends any prospect of Poor 
Law reform. First of all, he said, the system of rating 
and valuation must be reformed, and this would 
certainly mean that no Bill could be introduced next 
year. Indeed, we think it means more than that; 
for the rating and valuation proposals recently issued 
by the Ministry of Health will certainly have no 
smooth passage, and may easily not pass at all. It 
looks as if the Government had really abandoned all 
intention of tackling the question of Poor Law reform, 
despite the fact that drastic changes in the system 
have been recommended by one Committee after 
another since the Royal Commission reported nearly 
fifteen years ago. The Ministry of Health is certainly 
in these days a somewhat heavily loaded department, 
with more than its fair share of important matters 
in its hands. But it cannot be admitted that Poor 
Law reform is not a matter of urgency, and may be 
left in abeyance until times of tranquillity return. 
It is far more urgent than the rating and valuation 
per which have been given precedence over it. 

e fact, of course, is that this Government, like its 
predecessors from the pre-war Liberal Government 
onwards, shirks this great issue because there is no 
party capital to be made out of it. The public agitation 


for reform was unfortunately killed by the war. It is 
high time for a revival of it; for without pressure 
from outside it is clear enough that the Poor Law, 
despite universal condemnation, will remain perma- 
nently unreformed. 

* * x 


An Irish correspondent writes: Even with skilful 
handling the industrial disputes in the Free State 
would have been sufficiently serious. The situation, 
however, has been made immeasurably more difficult 
by the failure of employers and workers alike to develop 
a coherent policy or concentrate _ a definite line 
of action. In Cork the Transport Workers flung away 
their chances by complicating the lock-out of the dockers 
with an ill-organised general strike which had no hope 
of success. In Dublin, where the workers had the 
shrewdness to keep the port — for chartered vessels 
paying the old rates for unloading, the companies have 
crowned their long list of blunders by locking-out the 
carters without making sure beforehand that the 
ukase would be generally obeyed. Many members of 
the Master Carters’ Association flatly refused to enforce 
the wage-cut, and the great stroke which was to end the 
trouble at a blow has recoiled upon the heads of its 
authors. From the first the Government experts 
have had a very clear idea of the basis upon which these 
irritating and wasteful disputes should be settled in 
justice to all parties. Unfortunately, neither set of 
combatants is in the mood to make concessions, and 
Mr. Cosgrave is now endeavouring to turn the flanks 
of the position by securing, if possible, reductions in 
the cost of living. During the last few days the Govern- 
ment have been talking very plainly to merchants and 
traders. Plain speaking, it will be admitted, was badly 
needed in a city which, for the privilege of having 
Guinness’s Brewery inside its boundaries, has to pay 
twopence more to publicans for a bottle of stout than 
London or Belfast. Even Dubliners, resigned as they 
are to systematic fleecing, realise that some steps must 
be taken to clip the wings of profiteers who, with the 
cattle-markets tumbling to pieces as a result of the 
dock-strike, decline to reduce the price of meat to 
consumers by a single penny. These extortioners may 
decide to flout the Government, as they have so long 
flouted the public, but the saner heads amongst them 
are awakening to the fact that the Free State will have 
fewer scruples than Dublin Castle in resorting to 
compulsion if persuasion fails. 

* *x * 


Anxious eyes are being turned to Belfast this week, 
for Lord Carson, after three years’ absence, is back 
on his old battle-field. He is no longer the power in 
the North that he was in the old days. The extremists 
have never forgiven him for imposing on them the Act 
of 1920, and to the Orangemen of Donegal, Cavan and 
Monaghan in particular he is the man responsible for 
reducing the ister Covenant to a scrap of paper. 
Moderate Unionists, on the other hand, recognise that 
they have to deal with a situation which does not lend 
itself to the methods to which Lord Carson pinned 
his faith in the past. They are honestly anxious to 
bury the hideous record of the last few years in oblivion, 
and some of them are not a little nervous lest their 
former leader, in an effort to restore his dwindling 
popularity, may blow the dying embers of old hatreds 
once more into flame. Nationalists naturally anticipate 
the worst, though probably their fears are unfounded. 
While discretion has never been one of Lord Carson’s 
strong points as a politician, it would be altogether too 
gross a scandal for an English Law Lord to brandish 
the scalping-knife in Ulster at a time when even the 
Orange london insist that peace is their greatest asset. 
Perhaps it was not entirely a coincidence that on the 
day Lord Carson athe Belfast, Sir James Craig 
went out of his way in a speech at a Presbyterian 
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gathering to declare that his policy was to ensure 
that “all classes must obey the law without fear or 


favour.” 





* * * 


Po.uiTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes:—What dark horse 
do the Tory trainers next propose to run for the 
Premiership stakes? If Mr. Bonar Law were as con- 

valescent as everyone would wish him to be, I should be dis- 
posed to turn an expectant eye in that direction. For once, 
however, the Law inspiration may be presumed to have been 
withheld from the Beaverbrook oracle, thus diminishing the 
significance of the latter’s anti-Baldwin outcry. At the same 
time this curious campaign is ominous, since it indicates that, 
as a result of the latest journalistic amalgamations and 
manipulations, Mr. Baldwin is to be left almost as high and 
dry as if in these transactions the rival Lloyd George interest 
had actually carried the day. Besides, there are other 
defections, less clamorous in expression perhaps, but probably 
more settled in disillusion. 













* * 

Formerly those “C.M.G.” and ‘“B.M.G.” diversions, 
though always rather of the parlour-game order, generally 
contemplated a constructive sequel. When the half-gods were 
ejected it was usually in the expectation that their successors 
would turn out to be Olympians. What is the present position ? 
Doubtless Lord Birkenhead would still be willing, in his own 
phrase, to strike a blow for the “ twin causes of Protestantism 
and Tariff Reform,”’ though only, I imagine, on strict Coalition 
principles. On the other hand, unless Lord Salisbury has 
modified his fiscal scruples and Lord Derby his electioneering 
calculations, neither of those noblemen could be trusted to 
out-Curzon Lord Curzon in Protectionist ardour. Yet with 
the three names I have mentioned the list of the Foreign 
Minister’s possible supplanters in the Lords is exhausted. As 
for the Commons, while the back-benches may be littered with 
the débris of proscribed talent, I can recall no such superfluity 
of intellect among the official hierarchy, and nobody at all 
in any other Conservative quarter whom one would care even 
to bracket with the dethroned Mr. Baldwin. 


















For those reasons I confess myself sceptical of part at least 
of the Conservative revolt; one has seen the manceuvre 
repeated so often. What his Protectionist critics desire, if 
I am not mistaken, is that Mr. Baldwin should stay where 
he is, but should show himself as amenable to tariffist persuasion 
as he has lately done to the coercive arguments of the Poincaré 
group. If he were to take his mutineers at their word and 
abruptly make room for somebody else, the first to protest 
against his desertion would be the same tacticians who have 
just keyed him up to Preference pitch and are now preparing 
to give the screw a further turn. From some points of view 
the mixture of principle, off-handedness and pliability in 
Mr. Baldwin’s composition renders him a model Prime Minister 
—at once masculine, agreeable and manageable. 















By virtue of his position, I may add, the Prime Minister 
holds the pick of the political cards, and, if he liked, he might 
easily bluff his bluffers. If threatened with a General Election, 
all he need do is threaten to give prompt effect to the challenge. 
Certain Conservative influences, as I noted last week, are 
working in favour of a dissolution within the next six or eight 
months, but the arguments against such a course are generally 
acknowledged to be decisive. Even if presented as an absolutely 
isolated issue, I do not know that the latest version of Tariff 
Reform would receive the welcome anticipated for it by some 
of its devotees. What every expert in electioneering does 
foresee is that in the event of a General Election within the 
next year or two the housing question, as finally bedevilled 
by Mr. Neville Chamberlain, will upset as many Conservative 
calculations as it did a year ago, and jeopardise twice as many 
Conservative seats. 
















* 7 * 
I miss from the general run of comment on the latest 
Ministerial shuffle any reference to Colonel Moore-Brabazon’s 
recently suggested and much plagiarised motto for the policy 
of the Government of which he has just become a minor pillar 
—‘* Yes, we have none,”’ now, I presume, to be levelled up 
into *“* No, we have some.”’ As the same satirist found occasion 
not long ago to criticise the Singapore naval scheme with some 
asperity, I hope it is not too sanguine or too old-fashioned a 
thought to read into his acceptance of office an early with- 
drawal of the scheme—an exchange that would be all gain 
and no loss. 














THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR 


E are now on the threshold of the fourth 

W winter of unemployment, and there is not 

the slightest sign that we are any better 
equipped for dealing with the problem than we have 
been for the past three years. Nor unhappily is there 
any sign that the problem is less serious. On Tuesday 
last the total on the live registers of the Employment 
Exchanges showed an increase of over 14,000 during 
the week, and there is every probability that the 
figures will continue to mount steadily. It is clear 
that “the unemployed question ’”’ is the most urgent 
of all the troubles that confront us—urgent not only 
to the unemployed themselves or to harassed adminis- 
trators and Trade Union officials and party politicians, 
but to the public at large, if the public at large would 
but see it. 

For the moment we are waiting—with a rather 
sickly kind of hope—for a new pronouncement from 
the Government. The Minister of Labour stated a 
day or two ago that the Cabinet Committee on Unem- 
ployment had been sitting almost continuously, and 
left his hearers to imply that some drastic remedy was 
shortly to appear. If it does, we shall be agreeably 
surprised. For in the recent correspondence between 
Sir Montague Barlow and Mr. Clynes, the chairman of 
the Labour Party Committee on Unemployment, there 
was no indication that any further measures of import- 
ance were contemplated. Nowhere in his letters does 
the Minister show any sense of the real gravity of the 
situation, or offer more than the merest generalities 
in reply to Mr. Clynes’s questions. 

The whole of the plans so far put forward for the 
provision of work for the unemployed are estimated, 
by the Government itself, to give work to 200,000 
men, and to absorb indirectly another 100,000 in the 
preparing of materials and other auxiliary work done 
by private firms. To these figures must be added 
the additional demand for building labour caused by 
the new Housing Act; but it is impossible as yet to 
say how many men will be absorbed in this way, or 
how rapidly the new housing schemes will be developed. 
So far, the progress has been very slow. At the end 
of August, there were still over 80,000 building trade 
workers unemployed, and another 24,000 navvies and 
kindred workers. The Chamberlain scheme has a 
long way to go before it can absorb the present surplus 
of labour in the building trades alone. The Govern- 
ment has already announced that it will not aid any 
relief schemes designed to employ building labour. 
The Chamberlain scheme is supposed to be enough to 
meet their case. But, if all workers in the building 
and kindred trades are omitted, there remain over a 
million and a-quarter of unemployed workers actually 
registered at the Exchanges. Nor does this number 
include anything like the whole body of the unem- 
ployed. The latest report of the Ministry of Health 
shows that, on the average, between sixty and seventy 
thousand regular workers who fall outside the scope 
of the Unemployment Insurance Acts are always 
receiving relief. To these must be added the very 
large number of insured persons who, having exhausted 
their claims to benefit, allow their registration at the 
Exchanges to expire, as well as those who are neither 
insured nor in recepit of poor relief, but dependent on 
relatives or on some form of charity. A low estimate 
puts the total number of unemployed, excluding the 
whole of the building trade, at a million and a-half. 
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Moreover, very many of those whose claims to relief 
never come before the Ministry of Labour are working 
short time, or are discontinuously employed. 

If every Government scheme of relief goes like 
clockwork, if there is no delay in putting any scheme 
into operation, and if every expectation of indirect 
as well as direct employment is realised, work may 
be found this winter for one in every five persons 
out of work. The other four will have still to depend 
on some form of relief. The majority will get some- 
thing under the Unemployment Insurance Acts. Some 
will get supplementary allowances, and some will be 
relieved altogether, from the poor rates. A few will 
get small sums from their Trade Unions; but most 
Unions have already spent all they have to spend. 
Some wili be helped by more fortunate relatives, 
some by charity. In one way or another the workers 
will scrape through the fourth winter of unemployment 
without positive starvation. , Inspectors still try to 
reassure us, for example, in the recent Report of the 
Ministry of Health, by emphasising the rarity of 
absolute destitution, even where Guardians have 
hardened their hearts. ‘“‘ While there were many 
eases of poverty,” one Inspector reported, “ he could 
find no sign of unrelieved destitution or of want of 
the necessities of life,” although the Board of Guardians 
concerned had refused to give any relief at all to 
insured persons in receipt of benefit. How much, in 
eases like this, depends on the particular Inspector's 
view of what is destitution and what merely poverty ? 
Reports of this kind wholly fail to reassure us. It is 
true, no doubt, that hardly anywhere are people 
actually dying of starvation, but there is too much 
daily evidence of misery and under-nourishment for 
us to be content with a diagnosis which treats all the 
distress as merely “poverty.” It is a question of 
standard. Nor are our fears lessened by the satis- 
faction with which the Ministry of Health records that 
“the experience of the year shows an increased appre- 
ciation by the Guardians of the importance of the 
principles laid down in Circular 240”—in other words, 
of the importance of cutting down relief to a scale 
lower than the lowest earnings obtained by the em- 
ployed worker—described with unconscious irony as 
the “independent workman.” Earnings in some of 
the less skilled occupations are now so low that anything 
less means, in the absence of other resources, a very 
near approach to actual starvation. 

The fact is that we are still “dealing with unem- 
ployment ” mainly by giving doles instead of providing 
work, and that we are at the same time cutting down 
the standard of living allowed to those in receipt of 
relief. There are, of course, great differences in the 
methods and standards of relief adopted by Boards 
of Guardians in different parts of the country. A 
man gets relief in one place where another man whose 
circumstances are identical is refused somewhere else ; 
and the amounts as well as the conditions of relief 
vary widely from place to place. But the general 
tendency, strongly encouraged by the Ministry of 
Health, is towards making the conditions more onerous 
and the amount of relief less. Some Boards are 
openly practising deterrence by forcing the wage- 
earner to enter the workhouse as a condition of relieving 
his family outside. Others are refusing to supplement 
in any way the benefits given under the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts. There is a general growth of relief in 
kind, and a general stiffening up of “‘ tests of destitu- 
tion” and an increase in task-work of the stone- 





breaking type. More and more, the applicant for 
relief is being treated as a criminal, to whom the full 
moral rigours of the 1884 Poor Law are to be applied 
for his soul’s good and the relief of the rates. 

We have some sympathy for the Boards of Guardians 
in certain of these cases. The heaviest burdens fall 
on the areas that are most distressed. The Ministry 
of Health nags incessantly in its efforts to rouse the 
Guardians of the Poor to fresh deeds of inhumanity. 
Large ratepayers are in a better position for exerting 
pressure than the destitute unemployed. The fault 
lies mainly, not with the Guardians, but with the 
Government which has left them in an impossible 
position. The national resources ought to bear far 
more than the very small proportion of the cost of 
unemployment now imposed on them. Most of the 
money spent out of the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund does not fall on the State; it is recoverable 
out of the future contributions of employers and 
workers. As for the public cost of unemployment, it 
is thrust upon the local authorities, which can plead, 
in answer to demands for redress from the unem- 
ployed, both their heavy financial burdens and the 
pressure exerted on them by the Government. Then, 
when the unemployed turn to the Government for 
redress, they are sent back to apply to the local 
authorities. 

The general effect of the deterrent policy now in 
force is to make it apparently cheaper to give doles 
than to provide employment. It is cheaper for the 
Government, which shoves off most of the burden 
on to others. It is cheaper for those local authorities 
which are not in areas of severe distress, and cheaper 
even for the distressed areas if most of the cost of 
providing work is to be thrust upon them. But it is 
not cheaper for the community. The standpoint of 
the community is the one standpoint hardly considered 
in the determination of policy. The Government 
thinks of the taxes; the local authorities think of the 
rates. It is no one’s business to add together the 
whole cost, from all public and private sources, of 
relieving the unemployed, or to compare that cost 
with the net cost involved in setting everyone to some 
form of useful work. The capital cost of big productive 
schemes appals. But what have to be compared, 
in any true estimate, are the total cost of relief, which 
is dead loss, and the expected net loss on productive 
works. A comparison in these terms, even if only 
the yield of directly revenue-producing undertakings 
were brought into account, would speedily reveal the 
futility of a policy which employs only one man for 
four whom it pays for doing nothing. 

It is deplorable how completely consideration of the 
whole question of unemployment has been left on the 
one hand to the Government and the local authorities, 
which both take a sectional point of view and look 
only to their own corporate expenditure, and on the 
other to the unemployed and the Labour Party. In 
fact, unemployment is everybody’s concern, and an 
independent view of it, by those who have had least 
to do with the problem from this or that sectional 
administrative point of view, is imperative to-day. 
In the past, great social problems have been seriously 
tackled mainly through the efforts of disinterested 
bodies of persons who have formed great voluntary 
associations to survey causes and remedies and to 
rouse public opinion to the need for action, The 
whole modern movement for an effective service of 
public health arose out of such an agitation, The 
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movement for Poor Law reform, if it had not been cut 
short by the outbreak of war, might have provided 
just the organisation that is now required. 

To propose that such a movement should be insti- 
tuted now may seem a roundabout way of tackling 
the problem. But for the past four years, while 
everyone has insisted that work is better than doles, 
we have continued to pay doles instead of providing 
work, just because there has been no informed and 
active public agitation behind the better policy. The 
Labour Party, indeed, has pressed for work rather 
than doles; but Labour is the Opposition and the 
political minority, and whatever it proposes is rejected 
as a political matter of course, unless there are other 
strong forces to support its claims. If we could look 
forward to a speedy and complete recovery of trade, 
the conditions would be different ; but who supposes 
that we can? It is necessary, if we would achieve a 
change of policy, to go roundabout, and to attempt, 
first of all, to rouse the country to the realities of the 
situation. We suggest, to those who see the inade- 
quacy of the measures now proposed, the need for 
taking counsel together and for promoting a resolute 
movement of inquiry and agitation on a non-political 
basis wide enough to include them all. We are 
certain that, failing the creation of an informed body 
of opinion among the public, the present policy of 
drift will continue indefinitely, wasting disastrously 
both our economic and our human resources. For 
doles not only impoverish the nation; they also 
degrade and spoil those who receive them. Whereas 
work both produces economic values in return for 
what it consumes, and preserves men from the human 
ill that is the product of dependent idleness. 


SOCIALISTS OR FASCISTS ? 


BERLIN, October 8th. 


INCE I last wrote, the Big Coalition has died and 
S risen again the third day—though not to eternity. 
Incidentally, Germany has _ escaped—for the 
moment, at any rate—a reactionary directorate presided 
over by Dr. Stresemann, who is accommodating to a 
degree rare even in politics. So long as he remains Chan- 
cellor, he seems equally ready to govern with the Socialists 
or the Deutsch-National, with the Reichstag or without it. 
It must not be assumed that he is actuated merely by 
personal ambition. The position of German Chancellor at 
this moment is not one to be envied, and Dr. Stresemann 
has risked his career, if not his life, by being the Chancellor of 
the Capitulation. His own party has revolted against him, 
for it was the revolt of the Volkspartei, instigated by Herr 
Stinnes, that led to the ministerial crisis. The Socialist 
Ministers actually agreed to a compromise by which they 
surrendered nearly everything to the Volkspartei, but, 
fortunately for them, the Socialist parliamentary group 
rejected it, although only by a small majority. They 
were obliged to resign, and the Government collapsed. 
The surprise of the crisis came on Friday morning, when 
the Democratic Party showed a courage that its previous 
history had not led anybody to expect and refused to join 
in the Directorate, which in its turn collapsed. Then the 
Big Coalition was hastily patched up again, but the pastiche 
can hardly last long. True, its parliamentary position is 
excellent. The majority for it in the Socialist parlia- 
mentary group is larger than before, Dr. Breitscheid being 
among the converts. He made a very able but very 
Governmental speech in the Reichstag this afternoon. 
Moreover, the Government has been given the plenary 
powers for which it asked both by the Reichsrat (the 


Council representing the various States of the Reich) and 
the Reichstag. Among the matters excluded from them 
is the regulation of the hours of labour, so that the eight- 
hour day is not at the mercy of a decree. This much the 
Socialists have obtained by their consent to repeat the 
experiment which, as Vorwdérts rightly said on Friday 
morning in a lucid moment, justified the mistrust with 
which it was from the first regarded by the great mass 
of the workmen and the Socialist Party. 

The strength of the Government in the Reichstag is, 
however, no criterion of its hold on the country, which 
is far from strong. It is opposed both on the Right and 
on the Left—indeed, no party is whole-heartedly in favour 
of it, unless it be the Democratic Party. The Socialist 
Party is in a strange case. While the great majority of 
the parliamentary group supports the Government, the 
overwhelming majority of the party in the country is 
opposed to it. Never were parliamentary representatives 
so completely out of touch with those whom they are 
supposed to represent as are the Socialist members of the 
Reichstag. This must mean that their position in the 
Government will be a weak one, for they have nothing 
behind them. This strange situation is mainly due to the 
bureaucratic organisation of the Socialist Party in the 
Reichstag. The parliamentary leaders do not think it 
necessary to be in touch with the rank and file, from 
whom they are quite aloof. I think, however, that on 
this occasion they have gone rather too far and are likely 
presently to find themselves stranded. The number of 
Socialist Ministers is reduced from four to three. Dr. 
Hilferding has been sacrificed. He was not a success as 
Minister of Finance, but it was hardly worth while to get 
rid of him in order to put in his place that respectable 
Government official, Dr. Luther. There was a talk of 
giving the post to Mr. Hjalmar Schacht, the managing 
director of the Darmstidter Bank, who is a really able 
theoretical and practical financier and economist, but 
I fancy that he had no confidence in the survival of the 
Government. 

The most interesting question is what will be the 
attitude of the workmen and whether they will take 
action. The movement for a united front is rapidly 
spreading. In Saxony and Thuringia it is now certain 
that Coalition Governments of Socialists and Communists 
will be formed. In Hamburg representatives of the 
Socialist and Communist Parties and the Trade Unions 
have met to decide on a basis for common action. In 
Berlin the policy of the united front gains adherents daily. 
Yesterday there was a stormy meeting of the Berlin 
district council (Bezirkstag) of the Socialist Party. Dr. 
Hilferding and the other speakers in favour of the Big 
Coalition had difficulty in getting a hearing, and the 
feeling of the meeting was evidently against the policy 
of the parliamentary party. The parliamentary leaders 
and the editorial staff of Vorwarts came in for some plain 
and indeed rude speaking. Dr. Hilferding appealed for 
confidence in the leaders of the party, but perhaps they 
have hardly so acted as to deserve it. Leaders cannot 
expect confidence if they ignore and even defy the opinion 
of their followers. Finally, what was in effect a vote of 
censure on the District Executive and Vorwdérts was 
carried, although only by a majority of four. The election 
of a new Executive has been fixed for October 21st, and is 
likely to result in a change in the official party policy. 
It is becoming more and more probable that the majority 
of the Socialist Party throughout the country will simply 
ignore the parliamentary leaders and form a united front 
with the Communists in spite of them. 

The satisfactory change in the policy of the Communist 
Party under wise Russian influence should contribute to 
this desirable end. The Central Executive of the party 
has issued instructions to all its branches to sink theoretical 
differences and make every possible sacrifice to secure the 
unity of Labour and defeat Fascism and reaction. If 
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the Communists will continue to act on Russian advice, 
they will be wise, for the Russians understand politics, 
whereas Germans as a rule do not. It is, of course, im- 
possible for Labour to get into power in Germany as things 
are by purely constitutional methods, but it is to be hoped 
that there will be no senseless outcry in England against 
the measures that will be necessary if and when Labour 
js strong enough to act. It is not yet strong enough, and 
the danger is premature and precipitate action. The 
time for action will come when the almost inevitable 
attempt is made to establish a reactionary dictatorship, 
and it is plain to all the workmen that they must resist 
or succumb. There are hopeful signs of a change in the 
hitherto apathetic attitude of the working class. A 
movement on the part of Labour to conquer power would, 
moreover, have the sympathy of many people outside the 
working class who are not Socialists or Communists. It is, 
indeed, evident that a Labour Government would be 
better able than any other to solve the reparations problem 
and break the power of the Trusts, and that a Government 
of the Left in Germany would be more to the advantage 
of Europe than a Government of the Right. The con- 
ditions in Germany are such that the only possible Govern- 
ment of the Left is a Labour Government and that the 
ultimate choice is between that and the triumph of 
militarism and reaction. The present compromise may 
give a useful breathing-time, but it cannot last. 
Ropert DEL. 


THE MANDATORY SYSTEM 


HE system of developing Colonial Territory as a 
Sacred Trust under international control is so 
youthful a venture that it is impossible yet to 

proclaim it to be either a success or a failure. The machin- 
ery of control, however, is beginning to move with some 
vigour and, whatever criticism may be levelled against the 
system itself, it has become clear, to the Mandatory Powers 
at least, that a new force has entered that Colonial arena 
which hitherto has been regarded as the closest preserve 
of the great colonising Powers. The ex-enemy Colonial 
territories were surrendered by Germany to the Allied 
and Associated Powers. The various spheres under the 
Mandates were allotted by the Supreme Council to the 
Members thereof, whilst the formal Mandates of Administra- 
tion were given by the League to the Mandatory Powers. 
The general oversight or guardianship of these “ Sacred 
Trust ” areas was committed to the Council of the League 
of Nations. The Council of the League in turn created 
for this purpose a “‘ competent body ” called the Permanent 
Mandates Commission; this Commission is composed of 
nine persons of whom the majority must be subjects of 
non-Mandatory States, one of the nine being a woman. 
The tenure of office is without limitation, no salaries attach 
to the office, but expenses are'paid. A criticism frequently 
levelled against this Commission is that it is a very tame 
body—true it has hitherto shown some timidity—but 
either the Commission does not see whither it is going, 
Which is absurd, or it promises to emerge as one of the most 
courageous bodies working under the League. 

General Herbst, the representative of General Smuts 
and an official associated with Mr. Hoffmeyer in his murder- 
ous attack upon the miserable Bondel Hottentots, had the 
temerity to tell the Commission its duty, which he sub- 
mitted was “‘ to collaborate with the Administration . . . 
to point out where it considers there is a defect . . . but 
not to criticise!” The Permanent Mandates Commission, 
however, boldly asserted its right and determination to 
criticise, and in due course submitted General Herbst to a 
Severe cross-examination under a prepared Questionnaire 
of no less than 35 heads, of which the following are examples: 
—“What action has been taken with regard to officials 
Tesponsible for the unfortunate affair?” ‘“‘ How many 


Bondels were killed?” ‘* Who authorised the punitive 
Expedition?”’ ‘* What measures have been taken to relieve 
the sufferings of the victims?” 


From time to time British Colonial Administrations 
have come under the lash of criticism in the House of 
Commons, but never has an unfortunate incident been the 
subject of so searching a criticism as the Bondel question, 
which the Permanent Mandates Commission refuses to 
call a Rebellion but insists on calling “The Bondel 
Affair.” The Commission moreover has decided that the 
affair is not a closed issue. The Marquis Theodoli, whose 
handling of the question was indeed courageous, has 
followed up the Report of the Commission with a personal 
note for which he has been vigorously attacked by Sir 
Edgar Walton, who castigated the bold Marquis for saying 
that in Mandated territories native interests must come 
first, apparently overlooking the fact that the Italian 
Marquis had but adopted for Sacred Trust areas the very 
principle which only one month earlier had been proclaimed 
by the Duke of Devonshire as the principle for administering 
a British Crown Colony*! Nor was Sir Edgar Walton 
any more happy in his complaint that the criticisms of 
the South African Government in the Commission’s Report 
emanate “evidently from inexperienced persons ”—two 
at least of the Commissioners, Sir Frederick Lugard and 
General d’Andrade were administering African territory, 
and the former was conducting military expeditions in 
Afghanistan and East Africa when South Africa’s High 
Commissioner was apparently still at the school desk in 
Port Elizabeth! It is perhaps true that the criticisms and 
conclusions of the Permanent Mandates Commission, as 
Sir Edgar Walton says, “ will be deemed incredible by the 
great majority of the people of South Africa ”—so much 
the worse for the majority, who will perhaps have their 
incredulity somewhat weakened by the damning fact that 
the representatives of 54 civilized nations upheld the 
Permanent Mandates Commission. 


But shameful and even revolting though the Bondel 
incident was, the Permanent Mandates Commission has 
“started a quarry” of overwhelming vitality that may 
yet lead certain Mandatory Powers into the International 
Court of Justice. Let it first be remembered that at San 
Sebastian M. Hymans stated: “I shall not enter into a 
controversy—though this would be very interesting— 
as to where sovereignty actually resides. We are face to 
face with a new Institution,” and secondly, that when the 
German delegates were before the Peace Conference and 
the question of indemnifying Germany for the loss of her 
Colonies was raised the delegates were formally assured 
that this could not be done, because none of the Mandatory 
States could derive any benefit from such “ Trusteeship.” 
The text of this assurance is. official in character and 
possesses the force of authentic interpretation. 

It would seem that in two directions the Permanent 
Mandates Commission is raising issues which run counter 
to both the foregoing considerations, and still other issues 
depend on these: (a) Land Ownership and (b) Public 
Works. It appears, according to Mr. Van Rees, the 
Vice-Chairman of the Commission, that in the Spring of 
1922 that much abused body, the Aborigines Protection 
Society, “‘had the happy inspiration of sending to the 
League an important memorandum” on the subject of 
land tenure in mandated areas, and that the Society was 
disturbed about certain French land decrees which referred, 
inter alia, to Domaine Privée. Now, the system of domaine 
privée de I Etat happens to occupy a very malodorous page 
in African history. And the vital question arises whether 
a State is entitled to mark off valuable areas of mandatory 
lands as the private domain of the central European Govern- 
ment. What certain Governments have done in this 
respect is by no means clear, but there is an ominous sound 
in the decrees of September 21st, 1921, wherein are scheduled 
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certain areas of obviously valuable lands which are declared 
to be “‘ the private domain of the French State !” 

The Commission, realising the overwhelming importance 
of the issues at stake, has decided to take a year to think 
the matter over, with the aid of the Legal Section of the 
League. But since the Permanent Mandates Commission 
reported this decision to the Assembly an entirely new 
factor has emerged which has a vital bearing both upon 
the land question and upon that of public works. It has 
now been discovered that the German legal position was 
that any such State reservations and any such public works 
were vested in the State of the Dependency. The question 
of public works is raised by the action of the South African 
Government in passing a law incorporating the railways 
and dependent public works of the mandated territory 
of South-West Africa in the State railway system of the 
Union of South Africa. When Sir Edgar Walton was 
questioned upon the exact meaning of this extraordinary 
procedure he replied that these mandated public works 
had been transferred to the Union “in full dominium.” 
The Chairman of the Commission then expressed the 
opinion that this action was a “ contradiction of Article 
257 of the Treaty of Versailles.” 

It will readily be seen that to admit the right of the 
Trustee Power to benefit by the annexation in “ full 
dominium ” of the territorial and other valuable assets of 
its ward is to raise the major issue of where sovereignty 
resides. It has hitherto been held that wherever sovereignty 
resided it could not be in the Trustee or Mandatory Powers, 
because they are debarred from annexation, cannot confer 
their own national status on the inhabitants of a mandated 
territory (it is true that Japan did this originally, but 
ultimately withdrew the ordinance), or incorporate the 
inhabitants of the mandated territory into their military 
systems. But international jurists have arisen, it seems, 
who are showing remarkable vigour in an attempt to prove 
that the sovereignty of these territories does, in fact, repose 
in the Mandatory Powers. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the Permanent Mandates Commission is now confronted 
with problems of first magnitude, and it is gratifying to 
know that they are not shirking the issues, even though 
these issues may finally lead to the International Court 
of Justice. J. H. H. 


PANEL DOCTORS AND THEIR 
PAY 


HE panel doctor emerges from the slum tenements 
and somewhat depressing surgeries in which he 
obscurely has his normal being into the full 

limelight of publicity every couple of years or so, to have 
his fees clipped and a new collar put round his neck. While 
this process is being conducted, no newspaper is too 
mighty or too popular to devote a paragraph or a column 
either to his degraded habits or his humble worthiness. 
But he is never allowed to advance beyond the psycho- 
logical servants’ hall of the socially or intellectually 
superior. As to his pay, the only difference of opinion is 
between those who argue that he is not worth his food 
and those more kindly souls who think it would be more 
humane to keep him in a state of reasonable content and 
willingness. 

It is a humiliating position. To what extent do the 
facts justify it? How different is the popular attitude of 
sentimentality towards “the doctor ’’—that devoted and 
earnest soul so accurately put on canvas by Sir Luke 
Fildes! Now, the queer thing is that the “ doctor” and 
the panel-doctor are one and the same man. The father, 
in Luke Fildes’ picture, is certainly a panel patient to-day, 
and that benevolent bearded man is certainly his panel 
doctor. What newspaper reader would think it? In 
the quaint fairyland of Fleet Street, the panel doctor has 


not even horns or a tail, certainly not a wise and ki 
beard. Surliness is about the only positive quality tha 
disturbs the monotony of his ignorant and vulgar nonentity, 

Of course, the truth, as usual, lies between these two 
fancy pictures. There is precious little of either God q@ 
devil in the average panel doctor. He is merely ap 
ordinary member of the community, specially trained for 
a particular job, the only peculiarity being that his job 
is of such a nature that psychology and morality play 
quite as important a part in its efficient execution as do 
technical knowledge and skill. Without sympathy and 
mutual understanding the service which the cleverest 
doctor is likely to render to his patient is, nine times 
out of ten, almost valueless. The quality of bread js 
little affected by the contempt or even hatred which g 
baker iay feel for his clients. The products of the doctor's 
efforts are much subtler and more difficult to measure, 
There is no gauge or formal standard by which his work 
may be judged. It is so largely emotional and moral 
that only by a kind of intuition can it be justly appreciated, 
It is for this reason that the average patient sets such 
store on his right to choose his own doctor. No committee, 
even of experts, can know what he knows. And the 
doctors themselves are moved by a wise instinct in insisting 
that under whatever system they may be called upon 
to ply their craft, the relation between them and their 
patients should be a spontaneous and free one on both 
sides. It is through its inability to satisfy this condition 
that the idea of a salaried State Medical Service has so 
far appealed to few outside the ranks of political theorists, 

If everyone had plenty of money, the old system of 
private practice would probably, at the present stage of 
social development, be about the best we could devise; 
but, unfortunately, some three-quarters of us have no 
money in our pockets, and consequently are in no position 
to compete fairly with our better-to-do neighbours for 
the purchase of medical attention. The best excuse for 
the Panel System is that it does something towards 
bridging this disparity. The problem is to make it as 
much worth a doctor’s while to minister to the needs of 
poor people as of rich. In so far as the Panel System 
does not do this, it fails. 

It will be seen that this brings us right into the middle 
of the question which at present is drawing attention 
to the panel doctors’ and the panel patients’ rights and 
wrongs. The real problem is not so much as to whether 
panel doctors are too well paid or too ill paid, as compared 
with other sections of the community. Abstract justice 
would certainly fix the pay of a coalminer ten times as 
high as that of any doctor. But even the most optimistic 
of us scarcely expect Utopia until after 1924. Doctors, 
like other people, would probably accept thirty shillings 
a week if they could get no more. At the present moment 
that is only a slight exaggeration of the actual condition 
of a certain number of members of the profession. But 
the number is a small one, and for the most part composed 
of individuals for whom the poor no more than the rich 
would scarcely say “thank you!” It must not be for 
gotten that, at any given time, the medical profession 
is almost a closed monopoly. It takes five years of fairly 
close and hard work and study to turn out even aa 
indifferent doctor. Those who have taken the trouble, 
and whose parents have spent the money necessary t 
secure entry within the sacred circle, are certainly not 
going voluntarily to spend their days and nights in the 
slums of our cities if they can equally well live a freer 
life in the pleasanter parts of this island. Either of two 
alternative forces may drive a man to the less salubrious 
neighbourhood—failure to succeed elsewhere, or the pros 
pect of a better and more secure income. 

I trust that the reader of this may form a less wooden- 
headed judgment than is customary on matters involved § 
in the present controversy between the panel doctors and 
the Ministry of Health. If the aim is to furnish the 
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industrial population with a service staffed by the less 
successful members of the medical profession, then a small 
fee, such as that suggested by the commercial intelligence 
of the Approved Society officials is clearly adequate. 
If, on the other hand, the aim is to secure the willing 
co-operation of a sufficient number of the decent average 
practitioners of England, fees will have to be offered that 
strike them as reasonably attractive compared with those 
which they can obtain under conditions of perfect freedom 
from patients in a position to pay their own bills. The 
object is not merely to subsidise the men who, in any 
case, from choice or necessity, would be practising in our 
poorer quarters, but to attract a fair proportion of the 
more competent and ambitious. Then, and then only, 
can a certainly successful appeal be made to the collective 
honour and pride of the profession to provide—and to 
see that individual members provide—a service of a very 
different stamp from that which has in the past brought 
little pride or even satisfaction to anyone. An unwilling, 
dissatisfied, forced service is worse than none. Clearly, 
statesmanship rather than sordid haggling is needed to 
provide a wise solution. 

I have purposely said no word on the more fundamental 
question as to whether any real value attaches to medical 
service—whether or not it should be classed with tobacco 
and beer among the biologically useless habit-dopes of 
civilised man. I have assumed the general view that it 
ranks amongst the desirables and necessaries—open to 
controversy though this assumption may be. 

Harry Roserts. 


FOOLS AND ASSES 


UMAN beings are notoriously difficult subjects to 
tell the truth about. A man may become immortal, 
as, indeed, La Rochefoucauld did, by telling even 

a few half-truths about them. Sentimental fiction perishes 
quickly because it is based on a kindly generalisation that 
is three-quarters false. Realistic fiction, as it is called, 
is based on a cruel generalisation that is at least as false, 
if not falser. If we must lie about human beings, it seems 
to me sheer malice to let the lie be an unpleasant one. 
On the other hand, it is surely possible to take a rosy 
view of the race of animals to which we belong without 
telling so fatuous a lie as that even the stupidest of us are 
angels. Carlyle himself, in my opinion, erred on the side 
of rosiness when he said that the population of Great Britain 
—I am not sure whether he included Ireland—amounted 
to “ forty millions, mostly fools.” I doubt if there has ever 
in history been a country so fortunate as to be inhabited 
for the most part by fools. The population of the world, 
for as far as the written records go back, has been composed 
of fools, asses and other people; and the fools have too 
often been in a minority. Half the troubles of the world 
have been due to the fact that power has so often been in 
the hands, not of fools, but of asses. Even the last war was 
caused in large measure by the supremacy of the ass, whom 
I could name, but that it would be a discourtesy to defeated 
men. The ass is more dangerous than the fool because he 
takes himself more seriously. He is also more dangerous 
because he, more than the fool, can persuade other people 
to take him seriously. There have been races, it is said, 
that worshipped the ass, as the early Christians were 
accused of doing, but no race ever worshipped the cap-and- 
bells. It must be that the ass has an impressive air of 
wisdom. Most of us are so conscious of our lack of wisdom 
that we respect even the appearance of it in a fellow- 
creature. There are men who find it difficult not to remove 
their hats in the presence of an ass. He looks as if he 
knew so much, and as if everything he knew were more 
important than he could explain to us. He seems to say, 
as he moves his ears at us, “ Ah! if you were only an ass 
like me, then you would understand!” and we feel a little 





ache of longing at the bottom of our necks to be an ass 


like him so that we might understand. “ Really under- 
stand ? ” we ask him in italics, tremulous with the thought 
of what it must be to be like him. He nods and says, 
“*Hee-haw!”’ At this many of us are in ecstasies, and, 
flinging ourselves on the ground before him, exclaim : 
““ Master, we begin to see already. You have expressed 
all the wisdom of the earth in a perfect word.” And, 
like children, we beseech him: “Say it again.” And, 
with another movement of the ears, he repeats, in a rather 
more drawn-out manner, “ Hee-haw!” He does not 
smile. He does not, indeed, see anything to smile at in 
the extravagance of our adoration. He accepts it as his 
due, and for the rest of his life brays from amidst the circle 
of our plaudits as a great emperor, a great statesman, a 
great philosopher, a great poet, a great critic or a great 
preacher. . . . Alas! how brief a thing is greatness! If 
you were to attempt to write a Complete History of the Ass 
—with chapters on the ass on the throne, the ass in states- 
manship, the ass in literature and the ass in the pulpit— 
you would find that the very names of most of the great 
asses have been forgotten. 

It is not every ass who achieves greatness, however. 
There is also a democracy of asses, to which one belongs or 
—at a more hopeful guess—with which one mingles in the 
streets. I do not think it is an exaggeration to say that 
nearly every man is either a bit of an ass or a bit of a fool. 
A man can scarcely be a complete ass without achieving 
fame of a kind, but it is easy enough for a man who is only 
a bit of an ass to get through life without attracting much 
attention. At the same time, most of us know even the 
latter for what he is, though we do not let him see it. Who 
is there who, on meeting a new acquaintance, does not, 
consciously or unconsciously, ask himself at the back of 
his mind, “ Is this man a bit of an ass or only a bit of a 
fool?” It is not, as it might seem at first sight, an 
egotistic question. For every man worthy of the name must 
have wondered a score of times whether he himself was ass 
or fool, and have come to the conclusion that he was pro- 
bably a bit of both. Nor is this a matter that has little, if 
any, connection with virtue or vice. There are virtuous asses 
and vicious asses. There are well-meaning asses and ex- 
ceedingly ill-meaning asses. There are asses so noble that 
one honestly reverences them, and asses so base that, if 
God had not made them, one would doubt if they were fit 
to live. In the same way, there are clever asses and stupid 
asses. There are asses who are right and asses who are 
wrong. There are Tory asses and Liberal asses and Labour 
asses and Communistasses. There are atheist asses, asses who 
go to church, and asses who are partly atheists and partly 
Christians. There are asses who drink to excess and teetotal 
asses. There are asses both on the Turf and in the Anti- 
gambling League. There are asses who admire the classics 
and asses who admire vers libre. There are academic asses 
and Cubist asses. There are asses who believe the London 
parks are hotbeds of immorality and asses who believe the 
London parks are not hotbeds of immorality. There are 
vegetarian asses and meat-eating asses. There are asses 
who believe in M. Coué and asses who don’t. There are 
blue-eyes asses and brown-eyed asses. There are male 
asses and female asses. There are asses old enough to know 
better and asses too young to know anything. There are 
foreign asses and home-grown asses. In short, it is possible 
for a human being of any conceivable nation, religion, 
party, opinion, colour, height, morals, habits, tastes, age or 
sex to be an inconceivable ass. It is not, as many people 
imagine, the opinion that makes the ass. A man who is 
not an ass may hold a perfectly asinine opinion. On the 
other hand, a man may talk common sense and show himself 
an ass in his manner of talking. There are few things 
more distressing to a sensitive man than to hear an ass 
speaking the truth. He would like to cry out, at sound of 
that steady bray, “ Not in that voice!” This explains, 
I think, the objection of many sensitive people to plati- 
B 
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tudes. A platitude is a truth told in the voice of an ass. 
The great writers are full of truisms that are as obvious as 
platitudes, but they do not offend us because we do not 
hear in them the echo of a bray. As for hearing our own 
opinions hee-hawed to the four corners of the air, seeing 
that asses have great influence in the world, we ought not 
to grieve. But we do. We say to ourselves, longingly, 
“Oh ! that this man would change sides!” We feel more 
at home, indeed, in the company of a fool who opposes us 
than of an ass who agrees with us. I do not know whether 
it is the self-satisfaction of the ass that annoys us, or whether 
it is his genius for making even the most reasonable opinion 
sound pretentious or silly. His vast solemnity is certainly 
atrial. No man, we feel, was ever quite so wise as the ass 
looks. No man had ever anything so important to say as 
the ass tries to make what he is saying appear. 

The great thing about a fool is that you can talk to him. 
You are not always coming up against a blank wall or a door 
marked “ No admittance,” as you are when you are talking 
toanass. I do not mean that a fool or even a wise man has 
no forbidden doors, but the ass puts up “No admittance” 
merely in order to suggest that there is something sacred 
and secret—which there is not—inside. He produces a hush 
in a room by the way he names some minor poet he admires, 
and he leaves it to be understood that one’s own part in 
the discussion is to bow the head in reverent acquiescence. 
I know that there are more varieties of asses than one— 
that, for instance, there are both pretentious asses and silly 
asses, and that the silly asses—occasionally, at least—are 
not at all bad company for a fool. One can become quite 
fond of a silly ass, but never of a pretentious ass. The 
pretentious ass has associates, followers, devotees, but no 
friends. I do not object so much to his trying to humbug 
other people : I do object to his succeeding in humbugging 
himself. A fool may be a humbug, but he cannot be one 
without now and then suspecting the truth. In fact, 
his humbug is usually conscious—a deliberate piece of 
cunning in order to avoid hard work. He is sometimes a 
greater rascal than the ass, but, even so, we can get on with 
him better, because he is more likely to look in the mirror 
of truth than in the mirror of ter-rewth. His opinions 
may be as wild as those of an ass, and he may defend them 
even more hotly in argument ; but, even when at his most 
dogmatic, he knows in his soul that all men are fallible and 
there is an agreeable hit-and-hit-back in arguing with him 
as in a game of tennis. The fool, indeed, may be said to 
play the game of life. He may play it very incompletely, 
but he is as excited and as sociable about it as a small boy. 
He may be next door to a villain, but, when he laughs 
he seems to give you a share of himself. There is plenty 
of make-believe about him but no pretentiousness, and, 
whether you are virtuous or vicious, he meets you as an 
equal, because you both happen to be living on the outer 
crust of the same world. I do not mean to say that the 
fool is necessarily hail-fellow-well-met with everybody. 
That is only one type of fool. The ordinary fool has as 
strong likes and dislikes as the ordinary ass. But, generally 
speaking, he is more anxious to interest than to impress 
the people he meets; and he is more interested in the 
people he meets than he is impressed with a sense of his 
own importance. Hence it is easy to see why many good 
writers have been fools, while very few good writers have 
been asses. Shakespeare and Lamb and many of the 
writers we love most show an extraordinary tenderness to 
fools—so much so that we can hardly avoid the suspicion 
that they were, to some extent, fools themselves. Not 
that I wish to put fools on a pedestal or to praise them un- 
duly. There are, I am sure, as the wise men have told us, 
better things than being a fool. I will go no further than 
to say that it is better to be a fool than an ass. The great 
thing about a fool is that, wherever you touch him, he is 
human. The terrible thing about an ass is that he is 
essentially as stiff and unresponsive as the dead. That 
is his immediate strength and the cause of his ultimate 


failure. Human beings, in the end, demand more spirited 

company, and, being unable (as they usually are) to findfa 

wise man they go out and make friends among the fools, 
Y. Y. 


THE STATISTICAL STUDY OF 
CANCER 


. T is time to call attention to the work of an independent 
I student of cancer, who has been wholly neglected 
by professional writers, though, in my belief, his 
work, on almost any page, is worth more to us than all 
the costly twenty years of the Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund put together. The student in question is my late 
friend, the Hon. Rollo Russell, who died in 1914, having 
spent the last decade of his life almost wholly in the 
statistical study of the disease. His teaching is contained 
in a series of small books*, the reading of which should 
now be undertaken by all who desire to contribute to the 
problem, and especially by those who are prepared to 
advance publicly their theories on the subject. Already 
in this placef I have given the reference to the important 
work of Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, who was engaged in 
the same study in America at the same time as our own 
author. When the main facts found by these two students 
are learnt by others, we shall be in a position to know how 
to begin our new study of the disease. 

Two instances of the calamitous results of ignorance of 
the statistical facts will satisfy the reader that the neglect 
of these two authors in this country is inexcusable. 

A very well known and brilliant medical writer has 
committed himself, in the medical press, to the view that 
cancer is really a “deficiency disease,”’ due to lack of 
vitamins in the diet. As I understand his theory, we 
are protected against cancer and many other diseases by 
the activity of our ductless glands: when they fail us, 
we are at the mercy of our foes. These glands may be 
poisoned to death, or to impotence, by such things as 
alcohol, or they may be allowed to fail by lack of the 
proper supply of vitamins in our food. The moral would 
be, consume more vitamins. My reply is that this author 
has merely looked, as most of our authors do, at his own 
country. No one who has travelled in America will 
question that there the national dietary is most abundant 
in all known vitamins ; but the cancer death-rate is racing 
upwards, and if the proponent of the theory in question 
had known this fact he would not have advanced it, and 
the public would not be in the position of having to choose 
between two well-known medical authorities who tell us, 
within a few weeks of each other, that cancer is due to 
defect of vitamins, and to excess of them, as Dr. Monckton 
Copeman now suggests in a very striking paper, for which 
we are much indebted to him. 

Again, Sir Frederick Treves advances the supposition, 
which is immediately noted everywhere, of course, that 
the increased consumption of tinned meat may be con- 
nected with the increase of cancer; and is promptly 
refuted by a correspondent who quotes the statistics of 
Australia and Switzerland, where tinned meat is not 
consumed. These deplorable accidents, which do such 
poor service to the public and to the reputation of medical 
science, would not happen—and doubtless more such are 
on their way—if students would read Hoffman and Russell. 
It need only be added that, in a recent article, a very high 
authority specifically asserted that habits are irrelevant 
to this disease, and that it makes no difference whether 

* Strength and Diet: a Practical Treatise with special regard to 
the life of nations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. (1907.) The Reduction 
of Cancer. Crown 8vo. is. 6d. net. (1907.) Preventable Cancer: 
a statistical research. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. (1912). Notes on 
the Causation of Cancer. With a Preface by Dr. Dawtrey Drewitt. 
Crown 8vo. (1916.) Published by Longmans, Green and Co. 
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man smokes or does not, drinks or does not; as to which 
truly astonishing assertion one can only repeat that, here 
again, is a writer who can never have looked at the well- 
known statistics of the disease. 

Rollo Russell had had a good training in chemistry, 
and he had the scientific mind, but he was not a medical 
man. His study of the subject began as part of a more 

eral enquiry into the relation between national vigour 
and dietetic practice. In the course of that enquiry he 
made some striking observations upon cancer, such that, 
fortunately, he devoted himself to the subject thereafter. 
His discernment may be indicated by the fact that, as 
long ago as 1907, he recognised the rapid increase of the 
disease, defined it as a disease of civilisation, in the sense 
in which that phrase was used here in a recent article, 
and demonstrated the most extraordinary and significant 
contrasts which obtain between its incidence in persons 
who eat as most of us do and those of the most abstemious 
and frugal practice. Dr. Monckton Copeman, in his recent 
paper read before the British Association, tells us that, 
thanks to Cardinal Bourne, he has been able to ascertain 
some significant contrasts between the incidence of cancer 
amongst the members of the enclosed and unenclosed 
Orders respectively of the Roman Catholic Church. But 
many long years have passed since Rollo Russell, at his 
own expense and with great labour, made similar enquiries 
and ascertained and published the truly astonishing facts, 
of which no one has taken any notice. 

Similarly, as regards primitive peoples, living under 
primitive conditions. During the last few months, various 
correspondents of the Times have cited evidence to suggest 
the rarity of cancer amongst such peoples. Naturally 
we ask how far the lack of competent diagnosis accounts 
for the alleged facts. That argument can now be definitely 
disposed of. Sir William Arbuthnot Lane reminds us, 
in @ passage so important that I quote it again (The 
Lancet, 1922, II., 1114) that Colonel R. McCarrison “spent 
nine years in the Himalayas, during which time he had 
a large practice, performing more than four hundred capital 
operations each year. During that time he never saw one 
case of asthenic dyspepsia, of gastric or duodenal ulcer, of 
appendicitis, of mucous colitis, or of cancer—all evidences 
of chronic intestinal stasis in their normal sequence. 
I have obtained precisely similar evidence from other very 
experienced medical men who have been engaged in 
practice for many years among the primitive races.” 

Russell pointed all this out long ago, and he was right, 
though a non-medical writer might perhaps have been 
suspect of being caught out by the fallacies inherent in 
most medical statistics. And now comes Dr. Monckton 
Copeman, whose conclusion would provisionally appear to 
be absolutely identical with that reached by Russell, half 
a generation ago, on the basis of immeasurably vaster 
evidence, as to the relation between cancer and diet. 

Having collated and demonstrated the statistical facts 
—a task which professional students should not have left 
for him to do—Russell proceeded to draw conclusions from 
them. He proceeded properly from the known to the 
unknown. It is known that certain chronic irritants cause 
cancer, when applied externally to the skin, or to such a 
mucous surface as that which lines the mouth. Should 
we not, then, enquire into the possibility that similar 
irritants may somehow—as from the bowel—reach the 
blood and thence act upon distant organs, giving rise to 
cancer in them? We know, as he pointed out, that skin 
irritations and inflammations may be due to poisons 
absorbed from the bowel into the blood; why may not 
such chronic absorption provide the chronic irritation, 
from within, which might cause cancer as does the chronic 
Uritation of tar or crude paraffin or the X-rays from 
without ? 

_ Degenerative changes, with cyst formation, are exceed- 
ingly common in the breast, and begin to appear soon 
after youth is past. They seem to precede and lead to 





cancer in many instances. Their chief students are Sir 
Arbuthnot Lane and Sir Lenthal Cheatle, with each of 
whom I have discussed the question before writing here. 
Sooner or later the medical profession and the public 
must confer on this matter, and the sooner the better. 
Personally I thank heaven that there are a few men, like 
these two, who have conceived the idea that the business 
of medicine is to keep the nation in health—whether it 
pays the profession or not. 

Both students look to chronic irritation as the cause of 
the pathological changes. Lane looks to the bowel, 
Cheatle to entry through the nipple. My concern is not 
to ask who is right, but to write here in such fashion that 
these really practical and pertinent enquiries, as dis- 
tinguished from the present irrelevancies of the laboratories, 
may be proceeded with, in order that our women may no 
longer die as they do, but live. Meanwhile, it seems 
proper to cite Lane, as quoted by Russell in 1916, the 
opinions in question being now more firmly than ever 
held by their author: 

The breast behaves in a characteristic manner in auto-intoxica- 
tion, so much so that it may be regarded as the barometer of the 
degree of poisoning. . . . Cystic or other degenerative change may 
ensue, and at a later date cancer appears with remarkable fre- 
quency in these damaged organs. One of the most remarkable 
results of removing the source of auto-intoxication is the rapidity 
with which even extreme degrees of degeneration of the breast 
disappear and the organ regains its normal form and texture. 
From Dr. Hoffman I learn that an intensive statistical 

enquiry is to be undertaken by him in San Francisco, 
with the aid of the Health Officer of that city, where the 
cancer mortality has long been increasing very rapidly 
and is now most excessively high. Ere long, by study of 
the dead and of the living, in this fashion, it should be 
possible to test and define the truth of the contentions 
in which both Russell and Hoffman provisionally agree; 
and we shall see who is right, the professional students 
in the laboratories here, who have told us for twenty 
years that cancer has nothing to do with diet or habits, 
or the private student, who spent himself in devotion to 
the search for truth, and from whose findings we can at 
the very least derive enough direction for researches that 
may or may not be of interest to the general cytologist 
or bio-chemist, but will at least present this element of 
startling novelty, that they will show us how to prevent 
cancer in ourselves. LENs. 


A LONDON DIARY 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

HAVE no knowledge of the terms of the “ assurances” 

that M. Poincaré is said to have given Mr. Baldwin 

iu Paris. But it is necessary to say that if they 
contained, or implied, a pledge against a French annexa- 
tion, or domination or practical acquisition of the Ruhr 
and the Rhineland, French policy has already reduced 
thern to a lie and a deception of the Prime Minister. What 
is the evidence of this? It appears first of all in the 
French procedure. The French already treat the German 
Government (whose officials they have either expelled or 
reduced by their terrorism to silence) as without rights, 
though these rights, by the law of nations, are supreme. 
Their approach is to the German industrialists, subjects 
of the Reich. From them they seek agreements which 
they may formally present to the German Government as 
accomplished facts. There is thus a complete practical 
transference of sovereignty. The nominal trustees can 


wait. 
* * + 


But that is not half the story. There is no doubt what- 
ever that General Degoutte’s terms to the industrialists 
are the outline of a plan of French mastery of the Ruhr 
which only a sophist of the long robe like Poincaré would 
call by any other name than annexation. This scheme 
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stretches its claw over the whole industrial system of the 
Ruhr and the means of communication. Take railways. 
The French proposal is that the control of the railways 
in the Ruhr and the Rhineland is to remain in the hands 
of the French, the Germans being kindly allowed to manage 
the local administration. Equally absolute is the dealing 
with coal and iron. Coal is to be delivered free of charge 
to the occupying troops, and only after all prior French 
claims have been satisfied will the industrialists be allowed 
to sell their coal, subject to French supervision as to 
prices, to their ordinary customers. The coal tax is to be 
paid over to the French, and till this claim is discharged 
the coal stocks are to remain under seizure. The treatment 
of iron stocks and other manufactures is of the same 
character. They also are to remain seized. Even the 
French guards on the mines are to remain. 
* . * 

Meanwhile the armed occupation is to continue, and 
I believe that no suggestion of any kind has been held out 
that the existing number of troops will be reduced. Also 
the lawless seizures of money are to go on till the German 
Government have agreed and arranged to pay the cost 
of the occupation. The only thing that the French do 
not seem to contemplate is a reduction of the hours of 
labour, which they fear will bring about trouble and dis- 
arrange their system. It was pointed out to them, when 
this plan for reducing a German population to slavery 
was disclosed, that under such conditions there could be 
no possibility of restoring the industries of the Ruhr. 
The plea was brushed aside. France calls on the Ruhr to 
choose between starvation and French rule. A greater 
iniquity was never perpetrated in the history of Europe, 
or a more impudent defiance of international law or of the 
desires and interests of Great Britain. 

* . . 

By the way, M. Poincaré’s second “ assurance” to Mr. 
Baldwin is said to have been that France would not assist 
the propaganda of the German separatists. The truth, 
of course, is that the propaganda began, continues, and 
will end with the French occupation. I may quote a small 
example of method. The German separatists, for whom 
French cavalry made a ring while they clubbed German 
policemen to death, were given free railway tickets on the 
French-controlled railways to the place of meeting. 

* * * 

I am interested to receive a copy of Le Peuple, of 
Brussels, containing an uncompromising attack on the 
Franco-Belgian policy, from the pen of M. Vandervelde. 
This is important, for M. Vandervelde was a Minister and 
director of the war, and, apart from his position as one 
of the half-dozen most distinguished Socialist leaders in 
Europe, is a governing factor in the public opinion of his 
country. In effect, the article is an appeal to the workmen 
of Belgium and Europe to line up in resistance: 

If I recognised in our Government the courage to say aloud, 
firmiy and clearly, what it thinks, I would willingly bow to its 
good intentions, its efforts to put an end to the evils for which 
it is in part responsible. 

Very different is the dominating will, the obstinate purpose, 
the blindness, without any doubt a deliberate blindness, which 
speculates, not in the rehabilitation of Germany, but in her dis- 
integration. Against this blindness I see only one remedy. The 
workers must understand. They must finally see where they are 
being led, they must grasp the obvious truth that the suppression 
of the eight hours’ day, the fall of the Republic, the descent of 
the German proletariat into the lowest circles of a hell of famine 
and despair, means the end of the eight hours’ day throughout 
Europe, the end of democracy, the abasement of the working 


class. 
* * * 


This seems to me the true policy of the situation. 
France is not only working up for a second great war— 
a policy in which she will first be isolated and then destroyed 
—she also threatens the entire working-class movement. 
It is only through the action of that movement that her 
Nationalists ¢an be checked without a recourse to war. 
Is not that a reason for assembling, without needless delay, 





an International Socialist Conference, to consider the 
occupations in the light of their reaction on the cause of 
Labour ? 

* * . 

A cheque passes, and five million votes change hands, 
said Mr. Brailsford the other day. I hope it is not as 
bad as that. But the news of the absorption of the 
Hulton Press in a Rothermere-Beaverbrook combine is g 
new omen to those who have long seen journalism as 
dangerous trade, with which a Government that does 
not please it will come to grips one day in a battle fata] 
to one power or the other. The Hulton press was not 
immaculate. But any journalist of perception is wel] 
able to pay it the moderate compliment that one or two 
of its papers were far above the Rothermere-Beaverbrook 
standard of intelligence, good information, and skill and 
liveliness of expression. Also it had sparks of free thought, 
now to be extinguished. Save for the Berry group, mostly 
concerned with the weekly Press, there remains practically 
one sprawling newspaper trust, covering, may be, five- 
sixths of the newspaper readers of the country. I say 
readers, but proprietors of gambling-shops don’t want 
“readers.” They want a crowd, created, courted, kept 
together. It is impossible to see how this mass can be 
disintegrated without a raising of the standard of education 
and the tone of moral feeling beyond anything we can 
realise to-day. 

* - . 

Is there indeed a remedy? Anti-trust legislation is 
usually a failure. And yet could this country contemplate 
the conversion of the present banking combinations, 
powerful as they are, into a single body? We have not, 
indeed, passed any legislation to cover such a contingency, 
but in view of what was contemplated when the present 
amalgamations took place, it is tolerably certain that we 
should. And if we deny a monopoly to the money power, 


are we to grant it to the directors of the spiritual currency 
of the nation? Are we to see Governments intimidated, | 


news garbled, and the tastes and intellects of millions 
enfeebled or corrupted, without any power of remedy? 
One answer to this is to say that the country has the news- 
papers it deserves, and that a different country will have 
different newspapers from those of the Rothermere and 
Beaverbrook brand. Yes; but that is not exactly the 
point I put. The power of the Press is so damaging to 
the governmental power, as well as to the moral force of the 
community, and so provocative of forcible retort from the 
injured (e.g., the Labour Party) that the governors of the 
State may be compelled to reconsider their present rela- 
tionship with it. 
* * 

I suppose no country but ours could produce such 4 
figure as “ O. B.” as a type of University teacher, and I 
will leave it to others to decide whether he is to be reckoned 
as one of its glories or as an example of its foibles. Ina 
sense he may be reckoned a reformer, and in his day 4 
gentle reactionist from the athletic craze. To succeed 
in making English boys enjoy their work, and to look at 
their tutor as a friend, instead of an ogre, was in Browning's 
age a feat of some consequence, of which the joyous break- 
fasts at King’s were the outward and sumptuous sign. 
** OQ. B.” was a kind-hearted, liberal-minded man, and if he 
opened his heart a little more freely to the great of this 
land, particularly to the somewhat exiguous class of the 
lettered great, than to the commonalty, we may take it 
that such attitudes were of the University of his day, and 
more conspicuously of the University of an earlier day 
still. Things are changed now, and “O. B.,” dying old 
and away from the glorious company of youth, gilded and 
ungilded, to some of whom he had opened the pilgrim’s 
path, could hardly have returned to them with joy. 

* - * 

I observe in the Manchester Guardian, of October 9th, 

an advertisement by a local firm of “ osprey hats,” with 





want 
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illustrations of their beauties, and an accompanying state- 
ment to this effect : 

Because we purchased Ospreys in the raw state, and had them 
dyed and specially worked for us, we are able to offer a very excep- 
tional collection of Hats trimmed with this delightful feather. 
This is a most opportune offer, Paris having declared in favour of 
Osprey for the Autumn. 


No doubt this is what Paris has done. But the British 
Parliament happens to have passed a law “ declaring ” 
the importation of osprey plumes to be illegal, and large 
consignments of them have, I believe, been confiscated. 
Then what right have Messrs. Kendal, Milne and Co., 
and Harrods, Ltd., Manchester, to display and sell these 
goods ? WAYFARER. 


Correspondence 


CANADA AND THE CONFERENCE 


To the Editor of Tue New StTaTEsMAN. 


Sm,—Although the article by J. A. S. on “ Canada and the 
Imperial Conference ”’ in your issue of the 6th instant contains 
much that is of interest, your correspondent exhibits a marked 
prejudice and personal animus against the Canadian Prime 
Minister. As a Canadian, born in England, now resident in 
the Province of Quebec, I take great exception to his efforts 
to introduce party issues into the English Press on the eve of 
the Imperial Conference. Fortunately, the British public, 
as a rule, judges its. public men by their actions, and does not 
take its views ready-made from anonymous correspondents. 

Your correspondent credits Mr. Mackenzie King with having 

his intention, when in the early twenties, ** of becoming 
Premier of Canada somewhere about his fiftieth year.” As 
all who have studied the Prime Minister’s career know, nothing 
is further from the truth ; in fact, he made up his mind, when 
at college, to take up social and economic work in preference 
to law, which would have fitted him for the political arena, 
and it was only through force of circumstances that he entered 
polities. That this is so can be shown from one hundred and 
one sources. I need only quote from the Life of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, by her daughter, Mrs. Janet Penrose Trevelyan, which 
has just been published, in which she draws attention to the 
fact that Mr. Mackenzie King was at one time a resident at the 
Passmore Edwards Settlement and was actively engaged in 
the study of the underworld. 

Your correspondent’s criticism of Mr. Mackenzie King’s 
“strange personality”’ has already been discounted by the 
Prime Minister’s speeches since he landed in England some 
ten days ago. In fact, it is an open secret that his speeches 
have made a great impression, and that to-day he is looked 
upon as one of the most constructive and best informed members 
of the Imperial Conference. 

Your correspondent compares the position of Mr. Mackenzie 
King and General Smuts, and points out that there is a “ curious 
parallel between the tasks that the two Premiers have to 
face. He expresses the opinion that the Imperial Conference 
is a “perilous venture” for both. As one who knows both 
Premiers well, I can assure your readers that neither is afraid 
to stand by his opinions; and that when the history of the 
Conference comes to be written, it will be found that they have 
the same ideals, and the same determination to put them into 
practice. 

Your correspondent attempts to belittle the French Canadians. 
He insinuates that French Canada is anti-British. All I can 
say is that those of us who live among the French Canadians 
are quite content with our lot, and are proud of our Province. 

Your correspondent takes exception to Mr. Mackenzie King’s 
Policy of submitting all important questions to Parliament. 
His criticism will not, I feel sure, damage the Prime Minister. 
As was shown some twelve months ago, when Mr. Lloyd George 
attempted to stampede the Dominions into action in connection 
With the ill-fated Chanak incident, Mr. Mackenzie King does 
Rot intend to commit Canada to any mad adventure. He is 
essentially a believer in our Constitution and has ever been 
true to his creed. 

Your correspondent also deals with the position of Sir Lomer 
Gouin and pays him many compliments. I do not intend, 

, to discuss Sir Lomer Gouin’s position. He is in the 
country, and the British public will have an opportunity, ere 
» Of judging for themselves. 


In conclusion, I wish once more to protest most emphatically 
against this type of criticism.—Yours, etc., 
O. F. Broruers, 
British Empire Club, S.W. 1 Lt.-Col. 


October 9th. 


[We must point out that our correspondent did not “take 
exception to Mr. Mackenzie King’s policy of submitting all 
important questions to Parliament.” He merely prophesied 
that Mr. King would pursue a policy of negation at the Con- 
ference “‘ on the plea that the Parliament of Canada must give 
its authority before any decisions are taken.” —Ep. N.S.] 


THE DOMINIONS AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


To the Editor of Tat New STaTEsMAN. 


S1r,—In your article on the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
you rightly state the objection of some of the Dominions to the 
appointment of a Dominion Minister here with constant access 
to the British Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary. The 
objection comes from Dominions south of the line, for no 
Dominion Cabinet Minister could afford to remain for any 
length of time some tens of thousands of miles from his con- 
stituency. Another suggestion to give High Commissioners 
ambassadorial rank and direct access is objected to on the 
score that High Commissioners are already overloaded with 
work, 

But the need for a permanent secretariat is admitted. What is 
not yet understood is that more than a secretariat here is neces- 
sary for effective “ continuous consultation.” 

The point was dealt with recently by Mr. E. O. Mousley, a 
New Zealander who was a member of the Secretariat at the 
Washington Conference. He said: 

Without anticipating the difficulties of the question of minis- 
terial representation, there is a possible minimum development 
which can be effected without any considerable innovation and 
which, on the other hand, will be quite compatible with any diver- 
gence in the views of the Dominions. 

Nor, for the purposes of successful experiment, would it be 
necessary for all the Dominions to make the commencement. 
Before the Dominions acquire a ministerial representation for 
foreign affairs they require to set up some sort of departmental 
arrangement that can deal with them. If New Zealand is ever 
to offer a useful opinion after consultation on Imperial and inter- 
national matters, she must adopt that departmental system which 
is the foundation of the system of the British Government; and 
she must set up a secretarial organisation discharging duties similar 
to those of the Office of the Permanent Under-Secretary, which 
establishes continuity in the registration of events from day to day 
and year to year, from Conference to Conference and from Govern- 
ment to Government. Above all, this organisation must be able 
to span the gaps of comparative indifference that lie between 
moments of critical emergency. It is no exaggeration to say that 
New Zealand is entirely and absolutely without any such depart- 
ment, or anything which could be said to be a substitute for it, 
either in the Dominion or in the High Commissioner's Office in 
London. 

There is no need that the representative Dominion secretariats 
should be uniform. It is merely suggested that each Dominion 
in her own moment and by her own method should, before she 
attempts to participate in foreign policy, arrange to set up her own 
department to deal with these matters and to correlate with a 
similar department of Great Britain.—Yours, &c., 


October 10th. E. L. C. Watson. 


SECULAR FUNERALS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srm,—Mr. S. K. Reatcliffe’s letter in The New Statesman 
concerning the simple (but under the circumstances grotesque) 
ceremonial at John Morley’s funeral, impels me to say that 
for at least half a century “ Secular funerals” have been 
observed by Freethinkers. The only formal “service” of 
which I know was printed in the late Austin Holyoake’s little 
book, The Secularist’s Manual of Songs and Ceremonies—once 
described in Parliament by Mr. Gladstone as “a questionable 
book.” It has long been out of print. In some cases the 
interment or cremation is conducted in silence—notably that of 
Charles Bradlaugh. Usually, however, the “ officiating "’ person 
gives a brief and more or less appropriate address. It has 
been my lot so to “ officiate ” on several occasions.— Yours, etc., 

Grorce STANDRING, 

Finsbury Street, E.C. 2. 

October 9th. 
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MOMMSEN, CAESAR, AND BISMARCK 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTEesMAN. 

Srir,—The reviewer of Mr. Rice Holmes’s book on Julius Cesar 
in your columns makes a slip which is, perhaps, worth correcting 
in view of the interest of the subject. He says: “his 
[Mommsen’s] Caesar was the man he wished other people to 
think Bismarck was.” I fancy anyone who reads his Mommsen 
without knowing when the book was written would assume 
that the whole was a kind of justificatory allegory of the 
Bismarckian episode. That Cesar stood for Bismarck and 
Cicero and Pompey for the two types of antagonist that gave 
Bismarck most trouble, the literary and philosophic Liberal, 
and the mere Quaker militarist. But, in fact, Mommsen 
published his book in 1856, six years before Bismarck became 
Minister-President of Prussia. In so far as it is an apology, 
it is an apology that precedes the offence.—Yours, etc., 

D. C. SOMERVELL. 


Tonbridge School. 
October 6th. 


OUR BETTERS 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your perceptive dramatic critic in his notice of Mr. 
Somerset Maugham’s new play, thinks that it is Elizabeth, not 
Lord Bleane, who should have gone for the missing bag, and 
have found the flagrant delinquents in the summer house. So, 
indeed, thought and wrote the dramatist; but the censor 
decreed the change as a condition of performance. After all, 
in the interests of morality stage innocents must really be 
prevented from receiving imaginary shocks in imaginary summer- 
houses ; else what’s the object of having a censor at all ?— 
Yours, etc., JoOsEPH THORP. 


15 Prince of Wales Mansions, S.W. 11. 


Miscellany 
ESCORIAL 


Luxe, 6 salle d’ébéne ot pour séduire un roi 
Se tordent dans leur mort des guirlandes célébres. 
—MALLARME, 
VERYONE agrees that the Escorial is one of the most 
BK impressive sights of Spain. Surely no king has ever 
left a sharper imprint of his spirit than Philip II. 
Gloomy and bigoted that spirit may have been, but it was 
not, I imagine, without a kind of genius. For genius 
there must have been somewhere behind this strange 
conception of a royal residence and monastery rolled into 
one and called into portentous being on the lonely slopes 
of the Guadarrama. Was it wrong, I wonder, to see it 
as I did under ragged skies and soaked with a perpetual 
downpour of chilly rain or wasn’t that just the way to 
understand how Philip felt. Anyhow, those uncom- 
promising cold stone cloisters and dingy violet hills seemed 
curiously Northern. On the desolate side of a Yorkshire 
moor there stands just such another grey stone, cloistered 
court built by a Quaker of the eighteenth century for a 
charitable school. I kept on remembering it at Escorial, 
so similar a language did Catholic and Quaker puritanism 
find to express themselves in. Plainness is their common 
idiom, though the plainness of the one was practical and 
philanthropic, and the plainness of the other grandiose and 
mystical. Certainly the Escorial is plain to a degree, and 
not all Luca Giordano’s flighty improvisations on its 
ceilings avail even to mitigate its austerity. Only perhaps 
in that suite of rooms where Goya’s tapestries have found a 
home does the tension relax. But would Philip have let 
Goya in? Would his instinctive good taste or his puri- 
tanism have won the day? It would have been a hard 
battle. No, what stay in one’s memory are granite vaults 
of immaculate simplicity of curve and purity of surface, 
granite pilasters and narrow winding staircases, and every- 
where the same grey unyielding gritty surface. 

One remembers most of all Herrera’s great attempt, the 
Church of St. Lorenzo. For once a Spanish artist is out 
to pit himself deliberately against a great Italian. For 
Herrera has definitely attempted to design in a Michel- 





angelesque idiom. He has aimed at the great Italian 
architect’s effects of sublimity in the proportions of his 
colossal pilasters, and at something of his sharpness of 
definition in the saliences of architrave and moulding, and 
most of all at his concentrated and unified design. Ang 
no doubt up to a point he has succeeded; the effect is of 
tremendous mass and overpowering weight, the circular 
forms of arch and dome are well related to the emphatic 
and sparse perpendiculars, and the lateral proportions are 
clearly and definitely established. In fact he has been able 
to grasp so much of the Italian tradition of the High 
Renaissance and early Baroque as to enable him to be re 
impressive—as far as that general scenic effect on the casual 
spectator goes he can carry the style, and that, after all, 
is just what almost all Spanish religious art aimed at. It 
always had the effect on the worshippers’ mind in view, 
how to overawe and impress him was its great concern, 
But for that very reason Herrera went no further. §o 
that when once the first genuine shock of wonder which one 
gets at the moment of entering has worn off, the longer 
one looks the less impressive it becomes. There is here 
no such idea of perfection as haunted and urged on the 
Italians of the Cinque Cento. The sequences of relief are 
good enough for effect but not for contemplation. The 
proportions are good, but they are not final and entirely 
inevitable. No further correspondences, no unexpected 
subtleties of sequence, reveal themselves as one goes on 
looking. It is a skilful enough adaptation of ideas but 
not a great creation. If this judgment is too severe, it is 
because this building so definitely challenges the great 
Italians, and against them it cannot hold. 

But perhaps it is better to accept what there is and, 
above all, to admire the relentless conviction of the general 
idea of the building, the monotonous gravity and asceticism 
of its endless courts and cloisters and corridors; and all 
designed perhaps to lead up to the culminating effect of 
the mausoleum below the High Altar. For to Philip’s 
mind death must have been the central and dominating 
theme, and so down there the austerity at last gives way; 
all that has been denied to life is reserved to give fitting 
honour to death. Gold and chiselled metal and rare polished 
marble make of this octagonal room with its elaborate 
dome a place of shining and dreadful luxury. And ranged 
one above the other, all round the walls like chests of 
drawers, are the black polished sides of the royal sarcophagi. 

Rocer Fry. 


Music 
SYNCOPATED-JAZZ-RAGTIME 


WAS asked the other night to hear a private 
erformance of a new Syncopated Band which 

is shortly to be launched upon the universe. I 

have heard many jazz bands at dances and have, 
without exception, disliked them all. Some of them 
have been hideously noisy, one of the more particularly 
detestable of their mannerisms being the saxophone 
yodelling in which the inferior varieties of jazz bands 
specialise. This yodelling is accompanied by an up 
and-down movement of the player’s head and instru 
ment, and a side-to-side swaying of the body; meai- 
while a ceaseless din is maintained as a sort of bass 
ostinato by a horde of percussion instruments, whose 
assaulters also sway from side to side and nod theif 
heads as if drunk with their own noise. A larger band 
will include a cornet or, more excusably, a trumpet, 
from which ear-splitting coruscations will emerge from 
time to time, the instrument being strained to the 
top of its compass and beyond, nothing less than 4 
toneless shriek being thought sufficiently penetrating. 
Anyone who has ever danced to such a band will agree 
when I say that it is extremely exhausting—that 15, 
if you are at all sensitive to sound. The worst of these 
bands—such as those to which hundreds of enthusiasts 
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dance nightly at the Hammersmith Palais de Danse— 
generally maintain a dead level of fortissimo from eight 
o'clock till midnight. They are idolaters of the god 
Rhythm, and have no ear fortone. Even their rhythms 
are for the most part extremely crude and their synco- 
pation is usually of the most banal. I expect that 
many of these players imagine that syncopation was 
invented in America. They have never heard the 
“ jazz” movement in Franck’s Symphonic Variations ; 
of course, syncopation did not begin with Franck; it 
js as old as the hills, but Franck and Brahms, to name 
no others, have used syncopated rhythms in a way 
that leaves all the modern jazz masters standing. 

I am not at all impressed by the rhythmic prowess 
of even the very best of these new jazz or syncopated 
bands, although the best of them are as superior to 
those I have been mentioning as the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra is superior to an ordinary park string band. 
Whiteman’s, which was playing at the Hippodrome 
recently, was, no doubt, a star syncopated band. I 
did not hear it, but I heard the negro band at the 
London Pavilion in the Dover Street to Dixie revue, and 
this was by far the best jazz band I had ever heard. 
The music they played was not remarkable, except 
in the first rather long and complicated song sung by 
Miss Florence Mills. Here there were a number of 
excellent effects. I don’t mean by “effects” that 
miscellaneous array of unnameable instruments which 
are part of the machinery of the more elaborate bands. 
I mean musical effects got by a combination of harmony 
and rhythm. Musically that song was far in advance 
of the majority of the new British and foreign compo- 
sitions that have been played this season at the Promen- 
ades. The players apparently had no music before 
them, and I should not be surprised if what I 
heard was the result of a long collaboration among the 
players. Some composer or “ arranger” must have 
provided the original skeleton idea, the foundation for 
what ultimately was produced, but I imagine that it 
had been varied and added to and embroidered by 
individual players, and that every night as they played 
it there would be some noticeable differences in detail. 
The sense of rhythm shown by this band was much 
more subtle than usual, and the freedom of development 
and variation of the themes were remarkable. 

If my surmise is correct, then we have in this and 
similar bands a musical activity analogous to the 
drama of the famous Commedia dell’ Arte, when actors 
made up their plays by a highly-developed technique 
of “gagging.” This concerted improvisation can occur 
in the maturity of an art, but if the best jazz-band 
music to-day is produced in this way, it is chiefly because 
the composers who are going to make the most of these 
new musical combinations have not yet arisen. There 
18, aS yet, no tradition of jazz-band music. The players 
themselves are so scarce that a good saxophone player 
can command three times the salary of a good violinist. 
The saxophone is not taught at the Royal College of 
Music, or at the Royal Academy of Music. Sir Landon 
Ronald has not even introduced it into the Guildhall 
School. The musical director of one of these jazz-band 
organisations informed me—after asking me what I 
thought of the saxophone as an instrument—that, in 
his opinion, the perfect saxophone player was not yet 
born. The present player is either a good reader with 
a bad tone, or a bad reader with a good tone, or a good 
reader with a good tone who has not got the peculiar 
bigt temperament. There is at present among the 

her ranks of jazz musicians in England a revolt 
against the term ‘‘ jazz.’ My musical director calls 

latest band a syncopated band, and thus tries to 
define the difference between the noisy American type 
of band and the more musicianly, more polished, more 
agreeable English variety. But “jazz” is a far better 


eeziption than “syncopated.” Syncopation is merely 


accent and has been a familiar rhythmic 





device in music and verse throughout history; but 
“‘ jazz” is not a rhythmic term, it is a new word which 
serves admirably to describe a special combination of 
instruments and the special type of music produced by 
that combination. 

The primary function of the jazz band to-day is to 
provide music for dancing, so that to sit and listen in an 
empty ball-room to a jazz band playing through its 
repertory, as I did the other night, is not the ideal way 
of judging it. Listening to it as a band, I naturally was 
specially critical of the musical result from a purely 
esthetic standpoint. No doubt the finest jazz band, 
and the finest jazz music, theoretically speaking, would 
satisfy the musician and the dancer equally. At their 
highest development the dancing ideal and the musical 
ideal will fuse together and become one. But we are a 
long way from that stage yet, and so I emphasise the 
point that what I am now going to say about jazz 
music is said from the musical and not the dancing 
point of view. 

What struck me immediately after hearing four or 
five items from the band’s programme was the monotony 
due to the repeated exploitation of the same small 
range of effects. As I sat listening to what was un- 
doubtedly excellent playing, I found myself easily 
imagining all sorts of variations and developments 
which that peculiar assembly of instruments cried out 
for. No musician, with an orchestral imagination and 
the special temperament that delights in plangent 
rhythm and colour and queer-toned contrasts, could 
have sat listening to those players without itching to 
handle that combination more effectively. It is curious 
that the imagination should have to wait upon the 
mechanism in this way. Listening to a symphony 
orchestra, the musical imagination spontaneously con- 
ceives music of quite a different character from that 
suggested by a jazz-band combination. Still more 
curiously, the imagination may have a certain bias and 
for long not be able to find the right instrument. This, 
I should hazard, was the experience of Stravinsky. 
Listen to Stravinsky’s earliest works, written when a 
musical student accustomed to the usual modern 
symphony orchestra! His early works are conceived 
in the terms of that orchestra, but the medium is not 
natural to him; he can do little more than imitate his 
predecessors. Then slowly you find him feeling his 
way to the instrumental combinations which suit his 
imagination, which actually stimulate it and set free his 
creative activity. Stravinsky could write magnificently 
for the jazz band; of that I feel sure. And when I say 
“ magnificently ” I mean he might write for that com- 
bination great music, music of great originality and 
beauty. In fact, Stravinsky has already instinctively 
found his way to groupings of brass, percussion and 
wood-wind that resemble a jazz band more nearly than 
a Beethoven symphony orchestra. Stravinsky is not 
alone in this. It is a general artistic phase, for we find 
that the most interesting of living musicians jump to 
one’s mind as potential jazz-band composers. For 
example, Serge Prokoviev and Manuel de Falla, who 
represent both extremes of the European continent, 
are as likely as Stravinsky to produce remarkable 
works in this form. What astonishes me is that none 
of our young English composers seem to have been 
attracted by this new medium. Mr. Arthur Bliss has 
written a foxtrot, but his methods are more American 
than English or European. Mr. Arnold Bax—like 
his seniors, M. Albert Roussel and Mr. Delius—is too 
“harmonic” and dreamlike in temperament. But, 
somewhere, there may be a young man with genius 
who would like to write some modern equivalent 
to the great Preludes and Fugues of J. S. Bach, and 
him I recommend to study the peculiarities of the best 

type of modern jazz band as we see it in the Savoy- 
Orpheans, for there are great possibilities here awaiting 
the right man. W. J. TuRNER. 
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LOOKING BACK: SEPT., 1923 


OLD-DUSTED memories of the Past 
(5 Abide like friends, but falter, 
Like morning mirages that last, 
Yet lasting, later, alter. 


Ah! was that mountain quite so high, 
And had its flowers that scent? 

Could winds be friendly and as shy, 
That filled night’s starlit tent ? 


And did it taste so good, that wine, 
At the dear journey’s end, 

Beneath the whispering island pine, 
Beside a singing friend ? 


God knows the answer to these things. 
Man is a dreamer, age and youth, 

And none forget the sound of wings, 
No rainbow’s traitor to the truth. 


And if those colours were not fair 

As memory paints, still let them stand, 
To be as perfect and as rare 

As all the ghosts of that dream land. 


AUBREY HERBERT. 


Theatre 
THE BLUE BIRD AND OTHERS 


N the course of about a week I have seen three light 
I entertainments. They are London Calling, Yes, 
and the Russian Blue Bird performance at the 
Scala. Of the first two, one is quite good of its kind and 
the other is quite poor. Yet when one compares them 
with the third, they seem so alike that already I find 
myself having to refer to the programmes to discover what 
scenes occurred in each individual revue. 

There is a quality which English entertainments, how- 
ever elaborate, however witty, seem to lack. The French 
often have it, even the Americans sometimes have it (at 
least their negroes do), and the Russians have it almost 
always. It has nothing whatsoever to do with cleverness, 
nor a sense of colour, nor of rhythm, though all these are 
desirable qualities. It is a simpler, indeed a fundamental, 
quality. More than anything else, it is the quality that 
comes from doing one thing at a time and doing that 
seriously. It is the confidence that if a “turn” is worth 
doing at all, it is worth doing not only well but single- 
heartedly. The English, whether they are being funny 
or sentimental or gruesome, are self-conscious, conscious 
that they themselves are dressed up to look like someone 
different, and inclined to exploit both personalities at once. 
They play for the swings with half an eye on the round- 
abouts. They play the fool instead of being fools. Grock 
could not possibly have been an Englishman, though he 
might be a Russian. 

Yet, London Calling of its kind is thoroughly amusing. 
Noel Coward has written some really clever scenes, 
and Maisie Gay is one of the few full-blooded humorous 
actresses that we have left. And the whole thing is light- 
hearted, easy going, pleasant. The trouble is that two 
days after the performance the only things that remain in 
the mind are a general feeling of not being bored, the clever- 
ness of a bedroom scene acted by Miss Gertrude Lawrence, 





the satisfying charwoman and hospital nurse of Miss Maisie 
Gay, and the wish that Mr. Noel Coward would confine 
himself to writing his revues and resist the temptation of 
dancing in them as well. 

Of Yes, the only memory that remains is that of four 
quite intelligent people doing their best with material so 
flimsy that nothing on earth could hold it together. 

And then came the Russians with a directness and 
simplicity of method that is more like the earnestness of 
children or animals than acting as we know it. To realise 
how good they are in their Blue Bird, it is necessary to 
remember the handicaps under which they are working in 
London. Their entertainment is a cabaret entertainment, 
To enjoy it to the full one would need a small theatre, 
with tables on which drinks are set, and around which one 
could laugh and talk and momentarily forget the strength 
of the last attack on one’s simpler emotions and have time 
to face the next with an unoccupied mind. As it is the 
entertainment takes place at the Scala—a theatre which 
is neither small nor very gay. There is no encouragement 
to talk between the “turns ”’—at any rate loudly and 
happily. And so one broods over the last emotion until 
the next one comes to beat it from one’s brain. , 

But with all this the impression left, or rather the suc- 
cession of quite separate impressions, is extraordinarily 
vivid. These impressions are by no means all solemn or 
even deep. They are hardly intellectual at all. A child 
or a savage could understand them as well as a grown- 
up European. They are very short, and they have no 
relation with one another, but are complete in themselves : 

Les petites marionettes 
Font, font, font 
Trois petits tours 
Et puis s’en vont. 

Against a black backcloth a grotesque picture is hung 
representing a tavern scene. Where the heads should be 
painted are real heads which remain quite still except for 
eyes that wink and mouths that sing a tavern folk song in 
roaring good humour. 

Again, against the same black backcloth three figures are 
standing. One man is playing a barrel organ; another 
man is playing drums and cymbals; between them is a 
staring, ugly, almost idiot child (or is she extraordinarily 
knowing ?). Sometimes the man with the barrel organ 
sings; sometimes the child, becoming more and more 
out of tune as the song continues. Then she solemnly 
dances a few futile conventional steps and turns two 
somersaults. She returns to her place between the other 
two, makes a pathetic mistake in her singing again, is 
handed an old hat, and holds it out imploringly and vacantly 
to the audience. And the curtain again descends. 

We see Cossacks prancing on toy horses, a love scene 
with Cupid, a cab driver and his fare, a tragic and not 
altogether successful rendering of the Volga boat song, an 
amusing “skit on American Romanticism” acted by 
wax mannequins, and many other short and entrancing 
things. 

And whatever it is that we are seeing occupies our minds 
to the exclusion of everything else for the time being. No 
effect is blurred. ll is sure and simple and appeals directly 
to the senses. Why the Englishman should fail as he does 
to get these simple effects it is hard to say. Perhaps it 
is because we see so much of every class and race of enter 
tainer that we have lost our way. Perhaps the Russians 
and the negroes are still spontaneous and unsophisticated, 
while the French are so confident that they know how to 
do it that they have no doubts. Perhaps it is simply 
that we cannot, even on the stage, be unself-conscious 
because we are so self-conscious in life. Perhaps we prefer 
the self-conscious to the simpler forms of humour and 
sadness. No one could be more self-conscious than George 
Robey or the ordinary ballad singer. 

RatpH WRIGHT. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


MONG the new autumn books are three as well printed 
and produced as any I have seen at so moderate 
a price. Two of them, Paradoxes and Problems by 
John Donne (8s. 6d.) and Adlington’s translation of Cupid 
and Psyches from The Golden Asse of Apuleius (10s. 6d.), 
are published by the Nonesuch Press; the other 
js a choice collection of Elizabethan sonnets (Parsons. 
qs. 6d.). The Paradoxes and Problems are printed in the 
original seventeenth-century Fell type ; Cupid and Psyches 
has a decorative sixteenth-century Geofroy Tory border 
running round the margins and framing the long page of 
text. Most people have read this story, one of the best 
of old stories, either in Pater’s translation which is 
embedded in Marius the Epicurean, or in the Tudor Transla- 
tions series, or elsewhere, in many a fairy-story book. 
Adlington’s translation is the most charming of all. (I see 
John Lane is reprinting [unexpurgated] his version of 
Apuleius’ Golden Asse [21s.]. I have not seen a copy, 
but this also should be a desirable possession.) The 
following passage describing the discovery of Cupid in the 
light of Psyche’s Lamp is typical of Adlington’s gentle 
and flowery prose : 

And when she saw and behelde the beauty of the divine visage 
shee was well recreated in her mind, she saw his haires of gold, 
that yielded out a sweet savor, his neck more white than milk, 
his purple cheeks, his haire hanging comely behinde and before, 
the brightnesse whereof did darken the light of the lampe, his tender 
plume feathers, dispersed upon his sholders like shining flours, 
and tumbling hither and thither, and his other parts of his body 
so smooth and so soft, that it did not repent Venus to beare such 
a childe. At the beds feet lay his bow, quiver and arrowes, that 
be the weapons of so great a god : which when Psyches did curiously 
behold, shee marvelling at her husband’s weapons, took one of the 
arrowes out of the quiver, and pricked her selfe withall, wherewith 
she was so grievously wounded that the blood followed, and thereby 
of her owne accord shee added love upon love, then more broyling 
in the love of Cupid shee embraced him and kissed him and kissed 
him a thousand times, fearing the measure of his sleep. But, 
alas! while shee was in this great joy, whether it were for envy, 
for desire to touch this amiable body likewise, there fell out a 
droppe of burning oyle from the lampe upon the right shoulder 
of the god. O rash and bold lampe, the vile ministery of love, 
how darest thou bee so bold as to burne the god of all fire ? 


* * * 


This translation was written in 1566. Opening Donne’s 
Paradoxes and Problems you find prose of a very different 
nature. These sparkling audacities are perhaps thirty 
years younger; though it is impossible to date them 
exactly, for they were only published after Donne’s death. 
From their tone, and certain quick, consciously cynical 
turns of fancy paralleled in his early lyrics, they belong 
presumably to Donne’s first years in London. They are 
exercises in the most admired wit of the hour, and handed 
about among his fellow-students at Thavies Inn or fashion- 
able gallants, they must have increased his reputation as 
a brilliant young man. To us their ingenuities seem wire- 
drawn; their artificiality frosty. Still, sparkle they do, 
and now and again they seem almost modern. They may 
force us to admire (the faculty of wit is evidently strong 
enough to make a reputation in the fashion of any age), 
but they seldom make us smile. The kind of writing which 
8 a form of showing off loses lustre more quickly than 
any other. They are chiefly interesting as indications of 
Donne’s character, or at least one side of it; especially 
that intellectual habit in him which delighted in the cari- 
cature of thought, often also present in his poetry. They 
exhibit the poet of the airy detached “Go and catch a 

star” period, who had not yet drunk, shivering, 
the cold poison of disappointment or known the fever 
of passion. 
I cannot rule my spleen, 
My scorn rebels and tickles me within 







—these lines from Dryden’s paraphrase of Persius’ first 
satire might stand as motto to them. 
* * * 


Here are a few specimen sentences from them: hear. 
him first upon Women, and one of his favourite themes, 
Inconstancy : 


I would you had your Mistresses so constant, that they would 
never change, no not so much as their smocks, then should you 
see what sluttish virtue, Constancy were. Inconstancy is a most 
commendable and cleanely quality, and Women in this quality 
are farre more absolute than the Heavens, than the Starres, Moone, 
or anything beneath it ; for long observation hath pickt certainety 
out of their mutability. . . . Every simple fellow can bespeake 
the change of the Moone a great while before hand; but I would 
faine have the learnedest man so skilfull, as to tell when the simplest 
Woman meaneth to varie. Learning affords no rules to know, 
much lesse knowledge to rule, the minde of a Woman: for as 
Philosophy teacheth us, that light things doe always tend upwards, 
and heavy things decline downward; Experience teacheth us 
otherwise, that the disposition of a Light Woman is to fall downe, 
the nature of Woman being contrary to all Art and Nature. 

Envious libellers ballad against them . . . and rage against 
Inconstancy, when they were never admitted into so much favour 
as to be forsaken. In mine Opinion such men are happy that 
Women are Inconstant, for so may they chance to bee beloved 
of some excellent Women (when it comes to their turne) out of 
their Inconstancy and mutability, though not out of their own 


desert. 
. * * 


Thus he runs rippling on, maintaining, after praise of 
Inconstancy, “ that women ought to paint.” “ Thou hatest 
it not because it is but because thou knowest it.” . . . 
“If her face be painted on a Board or Wall, thou wilt 
love it, and the rd and the Wall. Canst thou loathe 
it then when it speakes, smiles and kisses?” In another 
“* Paradox ” he attacks the Virtue of Virginity ; in another 
he proves “ that Old Men are more fantastike than Young.” 
“* Seems it,” he asks, “so ridiculous to wear long hair as 
none?” Suicide was a thought which was often in his 
mind. He wrote an elaborate heterodox treatise about 
it in middle life (Biathanatos). In rebutting the proposi- 
tion “ that only Cowards dare dye,” he grows more serious, 
and we hear the first premonitory roll of his sacred oratory, 
though the matter is far from congruous: “ And lastly, of 
these men which dye the Allegoricale Death of entry into 
Religion, how few are found fit for any show of valiancy ? 
but onely asoft and supple metall, made onely for cowardly 
solitairinesse.” But most interesting of all, as showing 
the trend of thought behind those early ms for which 
Donne is chiefly admired, is the “* Paradox,” “ That the 
gifts of the Body are better than those of the Minde” : 


I say againe, that the body makes the minde, not that it created 
it a minde, but formes it a good or a bad minde; and this minde 
may be confounded with soule without any violence or injustice 
to Reason or Philosophy [he means Science]: then the soule it 
seemes is enabled by our body, not this by it. My Body licenseth 
my soule to see the World's beauties through mine eyes; to heare 
pleasant things thro’ mine eares; and affords it apt Organs for 
the convenience of a reeivable delight. But, alas! my soule 
cannot make any part, that is not of it selfe dis , to see or heare, 
though without doubt shee be as able and as willing to see behind as 
before. Now if my soule would say, that shee enables any _ 
to taste these pleasures, but is her selfe onely delighted with t 
rich sweetnesses which her inward eyes and senses apprehend, 
shee should dissemble ; for I see her often solaced with uties, 
which shee sees through mine eyes, and with musicke which through 
mine eares shee heares. This perfection then my body hath, that 
it can impart to my minde ‘all his pleasures ; and my minde hath 
still many, that shee can neither teach my indisposed os her 
faculties, nor to the best opens parts shew it, beauty o Angels, 
of Musicke, of Spheres [probable corruption: read “ Musick of the 
Spheres’; he has already spoken of Music as a gift of the senses 
to the soul], whereof shee boasts the contemplation. Are chastity, 
temperance and fortitude gifts of the minde? I appeal to Physitians 
whether the cause of these be not in the body; health is a gift of 
the body, and patience in sicknesse the gift of the minde; then 
who will say patience is as good a happiness, as health, when wee 
must be extremely miserable to purchase this happiness. And for 
nourishing of civill societies and mutual love amongst men, which is 
our chiefe end while wee are men ; I say this beauty, presence and 
proportion of the body, hath more masculine force in begetting 
this love, than the vertues of the minde; for it strikes us suddenly 
and possesseth us immoderately. 


“The Dean of St. Paul’s” had another philosophy; but 
thus thought “ Jack Donne,” thanks to whom we still 
hunt for beauty in the Dean’s voluminous eloquence of 
gloom and star. AFFABLE WK. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Young Felix. By Frank Swinnerton. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

One of Ours. By Witta Catruer. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Blindness of Heart. By Vioter CoLtqguHoun Bei. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 

A Sonat the Front. By Epirs Waarton. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


The Woman of Knockaloe. By Haut Carne. Cassell. 5s. 

Captures. By Joun Gatswortuy. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

The Heretic of Soana. By Gernart HauprMann. Secker. 6s. 

Open — By Paut Moranp. Chapman and Dodd. 
7s. 6d. 


The present is a painful time for those who consider fiction 
as important as any other form of literature. A feeling of awe 
will come over anyone who tries to reckon how much energy 
and how many hours are employed every year in the manu- 
facture of novels; and consternation supervenes, when one 
thinks how serious are the intentions of a comparatively large 
proportion of novelists and how slight are the results. The 
talent that goes to waste! Against a background of mountains 
perpetually in travail, what is there to be seen besides white 
mice, piebald rats, and pretty schoolroom pets ? A few debonair 
creatures, whose delicacy seems greater than their endurance, 
and a fair number of bedraggled, rather lamentable things, 
patiently nursed and thoughtfully fed, but more suggestive of 
the toils of gestation than of the magnificence of life. Their 
weakness, I believe, springs more often from conception than 
parturition. And here the contemporary artist is to be pitied. 
He may have every virtue, every grace, but how is he to set 
about that act of separation in which all creation consists ? 
There is no vigorous tradition ready to his hand. It seems 
incredible that a serious writer should start work without 
perceiving the pattern that he wishes to create : but, with every 
allowance for the changes that overtake our plans in their 
execution, it is at least equally incomprehensible that the 
results so often bear no relation to any perceptible plan at all. 
Take Mr. Swinnerton’s new novel. Every page of it shows the 
author to be a perceptive and thoughtful person. But ever 
since I finished reading it, I have been wondering what it is 
that he has been attempting. Young Feliz is the story of the 
first thirty years of a man’s life. Is it only a prologue to an 
enormous work five times its length, in which case its shape- 
lessness is only apparent? If so, Mr. Swinnerton is unfair to 
himself in not giving us warning. If not, what are we to make 
of it? ‘There must have been a moment when Mr. Swinnerton 
first saw his story in the lovely light that plays upon an idea 
when first it rises to the surface of our minds. What has 
happened since? In some respect the conception lacked 
vitality, and the author’s talent is wasted—at least as far as 
other people are concerned. He may have learnt a lot in the 
writing of his book, but we have learnt nothing that we did not 
know before—that Mr. Swinnerton is a serious and conscientious 
writer, with a good sense of comedy of which he hardly makes 
sufficient use. The first few pages seem to adumbrate the shape 
that Mr. Swinnerton intended his book should take, but the book 
hardly begins to take it. Why? If this review is a series of 
unanswered questions, it is really Mr. Swinnerton’s fault. He 
should make more allowance for the stupidity of critics. 


The authoress of One of Ours seems in somewhat similar case. 
Such a long and careful account of a young man’s life must be 
the result, like any other creation, of some moment of passion 
in its parent’s life. No one could carry through such a labour 
without the encouragement of an idea that once was in the 
highest degree exciting. But the effort of realisation has proved 
too hard. And yet Miss Cather is a very competent writer. 
It must have been the original impulse that was not really 
strong enough. And the author of O Pioneers /—certainly one 
of the most estimable American novelists—in consequence has 
had to offer us a failure, which her admirers must look at with 
the best grace of which they are capable. But too close inspec- 
tion is not kind: if one suspects a friend’s baby of being weak in 
the eyes, it is impolite to dangle even the brightest objects in 
front of it. 

Blindness of Heart is an infant, a first-born, as far as I know, 
which puts one at ease again. It crows and chortles and yells 
and grips your little finger in the healthiest fashion. Not 
always very genteel in its manners, perhaps, but as full of vigour 
as an egg is of meat. The story is tidy and gives the book a 
shape, rather an old-fashioned shape, but that is better than 
none. The most interesting modern novelists are trying to 
find a new form. Anda new form, as everyone knows who cares 
for pictures, may at first be difficult to grasp. Pictures by 
Picasso, the design of which now seems monumental, were at 





first attacked for their lack of organised form. Similarly I do 
not think it easy to detect the unity behind Mr. Eliot’s Wasi 
Land, though every time I read the poem I like it better. Ip 
Jacob’s Room again, which seems to me much the most exciti 
novei published during the last two years, there is much which 
may appear arbitrary, and which certainly is difficult to relate to 
the general design. But in Mrs. Woolf's case the texture of the 
writing is so distinctive that, like the brushwork of a sensitiye 
painter, it imposes unity even where the composition is hard to 
make out. (Neither Mr. Swinnerton nor Miss Cather haye 
style in this rare and exalted sense, any more than they haye 
the fertility of invention which holds together, rather inex. 
plicably, the old picaresque novels.) But where a writer is 
not conscious of possessing the energy to make explorations in 
form, it is better to use one of the old forms. And this the 
authoress of Blindness of Heart, who makes no pretensions to 
genius, has done with great effect. The result is the most 
readable of this fortnight’s novels. The book is unequal, and 
reads as if at least three persons had collaborated to produce it~ 
a@ moralist, a sentimentalist, and one of those remarkable old 
ladies, whose acidity, “‘ plain-speaking,” and general cynicism 
make them the terror and admiration of all their acquaintance, 
The last is far the most competent and interesting of the trio, 
The difficulty with Miss Colquhoun Bell, as with most satirists, 
is that she describes evildoers with such interest and gusto 
that one cannot take very seriously her moral indignation, 
Pope would have been wretched in a dunceless world. There 
are in Blindness of Heart two sisters who remind one, as the 
authoress suggests, of characters in Balzac. Miss Colquhoun 
Bell deserves the compliment which she here by implication 
pays herself. May one suggest that next time the cynic in her 
should do all the work ? 

Mrs. Wharton’s record is that of a most accomplished writer, 
and having had much pleasure from her novels I would 
prefer to forget that she had written A Son at the Front. But, 
perhaps, it should be mentioned as showing the effect some 
wretched relic of a war-feeling that might still have its nobility, 
can have upon the work of a highly intelligent woman. Mr, 
Wharton has lived a great deal in France, and apparently feels 
the need,so common in the météque, of being plus francais que les 
Francais. This is not necessarily objectionable; irrespective of 
any views on the present French policy which would be irrelevant 
in a reviewer of novels, I believe French civilisation to be in 
many respects the highest in Europe, and French people to be the 
most charming; and nothing politicians can do is likely to 
change this belief. But Mrs. Wharton has no gift for propa- 
ganda, and her attempt has only resulted in the most disagreeable 
war-novel that I have had the misfortune to read. The 
characters are unpleasant, but not interesting; the satire is 
heavy ; and the sentiments undistinguished. There is hardly a 
trace of the old skill and delicacy, but it seems unlikely that 
so solid-seeming a talent is permanently dissipated. 

If Sir Hall Caine’s novel, in comparison, strikes me as a most 
respectable work, it is not only because I prefer his moral. He 
accomplishes his purpose, Mrs. Wharton does not. He is an old 
propagandist and The Woman of Knockaloe is a tract in favour 
of a peaceable and forgiving spirit. Sir Hall Caine’s novels are 
said to appeal to a class of the community which reads little 
other fiction, a class that does not use libraries and is satisfied 
with buying, perhaps, two books in a year. To criticise The 
Woman of Knockaloe as a work of art would be an impertinence, 
but it has its importance. The best-seller is the book which 
puts into concrete form the vague feelings of which a large 
public is beginning to be conscious. Sir Hall Caine holds 8 
distinguished place among the writers of such books, and his 
new work is consequently an omen more auspicious and trust- 
worthy than anything ever found in the flight of birds or the 
entrails of sheep. What the author of The Woman of Knockalo 
does for a large public, Mr. Galsworthy does for a smaller and 
more influential class. But I rather doubt whether intrinsically 
the bulk of his writing is so much more interesting than that 
of Sir Hall. No one, however, who considers how much o 
the suffering in the world is unnecessary can disregard Mr. 
Galworthy’s work. His new collection of stories, Captures, 
contains flatter writing than usual, and I do not think Mr 
Galsworthy would like his position as an artist to be decided by 
a careful examination of it, but he can regard it with content- 
ment, because almost every story may have a definite influence 
upon someone. It is those who sympathise most with Mr. 
Galsworthy’s aims who are likely to find his expression of them 
most tedious. His ideas have for them so long ceased to be 
arresting: dead horses, they do not feel his flogging. But 
whenever any improvement, however slight, is introduced, into 
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the penal system, for instance, the creation of which is so horrid a 
blot on modern civilisation, the name of Mr. Galsworthy must 
be remembered with honour. And I fancy he will find in the 
nence of reforms due in part to the effect of his writings on 
the minds of the governing classes, an immortality more to his 
taste than any that an esthetic achievement could procure. 

The Heretic of Soana is quite short. It is the story of a young 
Italian priest, whose conversion to paganism is effected through 
the not unusual medium of a pretty girl. The name of the 
translator for some reason does not appear on the volume (I 
know it to be Bayard Quincy Morgan, because his version has 

been published in The Dial). He has done his work 
ite well, but the book demands more than most novels to be 
read in the language in which it was written. Very simple and 
unburdened with much characterisation or incident, it depends 
for its value upon the lyricism of its tone and the general 
eloquence of its language. Mr. Scott Moncrieff probably 
is the only person who could have retained these qualities in 
translation, and he is fortunately engaged upon a work of 
infinitely greater importance. But even in Hauptmann’s 
original I suspect there is a certain coarseness like that in the 
pictures of fauns and goats which used to appear in Jugend. 
The hymns to nature and fecundity in which the book is rich 
suggest Wagnerian trumpets, rather than the pipe of Pan. 

Mr. Hawk wrote some weeks ago about Open All Night, when 
it appeared in a limited edition. I can only give my poor 
endorsement to his praise, and give the good news to those who 
could not afford 25s. that they can now procure the book for 
7s. 6d. RAYMOND MorTIMER. 


THE BRITISH ARMY, 1815-1838 


A History of the British Army. By Tue Hon. J. W. Fortescue, 
LL.D.Edin. Vol. XI., 1815-1888. Macmillan. 40s. 


Here is a book which once taken up it is difficult to put 
down. True that it contains five hundred and seventeen 
pages, much intricate detail and many unorthodox opinions. 
But for these very reasons it is a book that is a book; written 
with spirit and enthusiasm by a man who knows the facts and 
makes them mean something. On Mr. Fortescue has fallen the 
mantle of Kinglake, and he has carried it proudly from the days 
of Oliver Cromwell to the very threshold of the one campaign on 
which Kinglake concentrated his attention. To carry through 
such an enterprise in such troublous times as this last quarter of 
a century is a fine achievement. This latest volume is every 
bit as well produced as its predecessors. It contains thirteen 
large and most admirably drawn maps, most of them with 
several insets. These maps alone must have taken months of 
work to produce, for the country most of them portray is to 
this day little known, and when the campaign is over well- 
known ground like Central India, every detail of the movement 
of troops has been carefully noted and marked in red by the 
author. So one can hunt Pindaris and Peishwas over the 
territory of the Mahrattas with considerably more ease than fell 
to the lots of Staunton and Adams and their unhappy troops in 
1817-1818. 

The book opens with a spirited sketch of the British soldier 
in 1815; his clothing, his diet, his quarters and all the other 
details of his martyrdom. He could hardly escape beginning 
his military career by getting into debt with his captain, for the 
bounty, which he cheerfully drank away as soon as it was 
received, was afterwards debited with a number of charges to 
cover his equipment. His first night in barracks began a 
process of asphyxiation which only a very tough pair of lungs 
can have resisted for long ; ten or twelve men were crowded day 
and night into small cells, sleeping four in a bed. Those who 
were married on the strength brought their wives with them, 
and the recruit’s experiences might include the birth of a baby 
in the next bed to his own. The food was monotonous to the 
last degree, and there were only two meals a day—the last 
one over by 1.30, so that the men were left without food for 
some sixteen hours at a stretch. Their clothing was badly 
designed, woollen shirts were almost unknown, and the packs 
80 constructed as to arrest circulation. Yet home service was 
Paradise compared to that in the West Indies or Africa; for 
hardships which were bearable in a temperate climate produced 
hideous mortality in the Tropics. To be ordered to West 

was almost certain death, and Mr. Fortescue’s maternal 
grandfather was met on first landing as a subaltern at Jamaica 
by a mysterious individual with a wand, who proved to be an 
enterprising undertaker anxious to measure him for his coffin. 
No wonder that the soldier “flew to alcohol,” and no wonder 
that commanding officers found that the only efficacious punish- 


ment for the crimes which alcohol produced was the lash. Mr. 
Fortescue makes fair game of the philanthropists who thundered 
against flogging while they rejoiced at the canteen profits shown 
on the credit side of the Army accounts. The circle—brutalisa- 
tion, drink, crime, flogging and so brutalisation again—had to 
be broken somewhere, but this was the wrong place in which to 
break it. 

So the dramatis persone are introduced, and this bald summary 
gives but a poor notion of the skill with which the picture is 
painted, lit up from time to time by a personal reminiscence. 
(The author’s father heard a sergeant speak of a promising 
recruit as “‘a smart active boy, always first in the urine-tub in 
the morning.”) Then the scene rises, and the splendid figure 
of Castlereagh passes across the stage. ‘“‘ Here we go,” said 
Lord Sidmouth, as he walked arm in arm with him through the 
hootings of the mob along Parliament Street. ‘“ Here we go, 
the two most popular men in England.” “ Yes,” said Castle- 
reagh, “* through a grateful and admiring multitude.” They are 
followed by Canning and Hume : the flashy demagogue and the 
Radical pedant for whom nothing will induce Mr. Fortescue, at 
any rate, to feel gratitude or admiration. For a moment 
Wellington and Peel bring back common sense and sanity ; the 
grateful and admiring multitude are given a police force to look 
after them, Continental democrats are no longer paid with fine 
words, and, wonder of wonders, single iron bedsteads are intro- 
duced into barracks all over the Empire. “*‘ Were it not for 
the homely prose of it, one could wish that there could be added 
upon the base of all statues of Wellington the words, ‘ He gave 
the British soldier a bed to himself.” But the mischief has been 
done; by 1830 the multitude have decided to admire Lord Grey, 
Not Mr. Trevelyan’s Lord Grey, the statesman who never made 
a mistake, but a senile gambler with more than the usua 
Whiggish faculty for shutting his eyes to the facts, and no desire 
whatever to do anything for British officers or men. Slaves are 
emancipated and paupers sent to the workhouse, but the 
British soldier still lives at home under a brutal discipline and 
dies abroad poisoned by salt pork. 

The scene changes again. We are with Ochterlony in the 
mountains of Nepal, watching that fine soldier with his honest 
boyish face and his habit of walking every yard of a really 
critical march, encouraging his men, working out the tactics of 
our first mountain campaign against an enemy who was too 
much for every other lieutenant of Moira’s. Then Moira himself 
appears in a réle after his own and Mr. Fortescue’s heart, 
organising a far-flung drive against those unmitigated scoundrels, 
the Pindaris. We watch him triumphantly overcoming difficulty 
after difficulty, some of them, like his original dispersion of his 
forces, due to his own fault, others to his failure to take the full 
measure of the crafty Mahratta. Step by step, with bewildering 
march and countermarch, his little forces spread themselves 
over Central India, gradually the net closes round the evasive 
Bhonsla and Holkar the blandly treacherous, till finally the 
Peishwa himself finds Staunton, Smith and Pritzler after him in 
full cry. A tremendous run he gave them, up and down the 
Bombay Coast, over hill and dale, through swamp and jungle, 
till he was run to earth at last in that “* very fine little fight” at 
Koregaon, where Staunton struggled and organised, attacked 
and pursued, encouraged his own men and outwitted his enemies, 
for seventy-two hours of unmitigated mental, moral and 
physical strain. 

And now the scene changes to Ceylon, where still more 
difficult operations are carried through on a microscopic scale, 
which makes it all the more worth while to recall the hardships 
and heroism of the troops: ‘“ Millions of Englishmen have 
drunk tea and coffee at their breakfasts, and cured their catarrhs 
with cinchona, all grown in Ceylon; but not one in a million 
thinks of the hundreds of British soldiers who died in 1808 and 
1818 in order that Ceylon might become a peaceful tropical 
garden for the British nation.”” Moira departs and Amherst 
succeeds, to break Ochterlony’s heart by repudiating his bold 
step against the Rajah of Bhurtpore, and to send a British force 
to face general pestilence and famine without provisions and 
without transport in the Valley of the Irrawaddy. We get a 
discriminating judgment on Campbell, who commanded the 
expedition with fine determination and considerable lack of 
skill, full details about the first British warship moved by steam, 
the microscopic Diana, and warm praise of the Burmese Napo- 
leon, Bundoola, who was more than a match for Campbell until 
a lucky shell disposed of him at Donobyu. Prome falls at last 
long after Rangoon, with its golden topped pagodas and its 
lamentable absence of loot, while, in the same year, Combermere, 
at the capture of Bhurtpore, not only annexes sixty thousand 
pounds for himself, but divides another four hundred and twenty 
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thousand pounds with the army. Such is the fortune of war, 
Bhurtpore was reckoned impregnable, but fell in six weeks. It 
took two years to bring the King of Ava to reason. 

Another turn of the scroll and we are introduced to the 
Ashantis of the Gold Coast, and watch Sir Charles Macarthy going 
gaily to his death, with his crowd of double-dyed scoundrels, 
with backs scarred by the lash and consciences seared by a red- 
hot iron, who carried Captain Ricketts in a basket they made 
themselves through the stifling gloom of the West African forest 
so that, before he died, he might make his report in proper form 
to his superior officer. And lastly comes the story of two years’ 
war against the Kaffirs, in 1884 and 1835, when Harry Smith 
taught Sir Benjamin D’Urban the whole art of cattle-lifting and 
Lord Glenelg wrote the sententious minutes and made the 
dramatic withdrawal for which Mr. Fortescue would like to have 
seen him hanged. In the last eighty pages there is a rapid 
exposure of the folly and weakness of six years of Whig rule at 
home and in the Colonies, and a full analysis of the results on 
the European situation, of the internal condition of Spain and 
Portugal, and of Palmerston’s passion for bluff. 

Mr. Fortescue, in fact, has all the qualities of one of his own 
favourite commanding officers. He knows what he thinks and 
why he thinks it; those who differ from him are fools and 
pedants ; good fellows enough some of them, but as unlikely as 
a Mahratta spy or a Kaffir strategist to draw him off his quarry. 
To read him is like sitting at the mess table or riding at the head 
of the column in cheerful subordination to a vigorous and genial 
personality, with a caustic tongue, rare mastery of detail, and, 
most important of all the qualities which fit men for high com- 
mand, a warm-hearted loyalty to his own side. Good luck to 
him on his next campaign! And may we be there to see him 
through it. K. B. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE, JOURNALIST 


Is It Peace? By the Rt. Hon. D. Lioyp Georce. Hodder. 
10s. 6d. 

In the author’s words, “‘the articles and addresses collected 
in this book represent a running comment on the European 
situation during the past ten months.’”’ That is an accurate 
description, and it follows that the book is not a very entertaining 
book. It is quite excellent journalism ; many, indeed, of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s articles we should have been very happy to 
print in this journal without his signature. But in general it 
is no'more than journalism, and most of it is out of date. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s views about the original occupation of the 
Ruhr were no doubt interesting when they were written, at the 
moment, that is to say, when the invasion was taking place, 
but to-day they are only about as interesting as a back number 
of Hansard. For our part, we agree thoroughly with nearly 
every word that he wrote on the subject ; indeed, we know of no 
writer who stated the case against the invasion more clearly or 
more convincingly than he ; but all that is ancient history now 
and one does not specially care to read about it. No political 
journalist would dream of reprinting in book form the “ leading 
articles”’ that he has written from time to time, however 
brilliant they may have been; but that is what Mr. Lloyd 
George has done, and we cannot congratulate him upon his 
temerity. 

In one instance, at least, however, he may be congratulated 
upon his foresight. Referring on August 6th last to the firm 
language employed by Mr. Baldwin and Lord Curzon, both in 
their declarations in Parliament and in their then most recent 
Note to France, Mr. Lloyd George wrote: 

Surely these strong words must be followed by strong action! 

Those who rely on that inference know nothing of the men who 
used the words or of the forces upon which they depend for their 
ministerial existence. It is true that some weeks ago Mr. Sn 

took off his coat and proclaimed cryptically, but fearlessly, that 

unless peace was restored on his terms something would happen. 

The French Government, unperturbed, replied that they meant to 

persist in their course. So last week Mr. Snodgrass takes off his 

waistcoat. But do not be alarmed: there will be no blows: his 
friends will hold him back. Meanwhile Mr. Winkle has left for 

Paris in order to lunch with one of the combatants. Next week 

he will be followed by Mr. Pickwick, who will call on another, and 

the week after Mr. Tupman proposes to pay another propitiatory 
visit. It will be an incalculable advantage to M. Poincaré that 
they each represent a different and conflicting point of view. The 

French have accurately taken the measure of the mind and muscle 

of those who indulge in these spectacular exhibitions of ball 

punching in Westminster with cakes and ale at Rambouillet. 


Alas that this satirical estimate of the intentions and the 
moral strength of Mr. Baldwin’s Government has turned out to 
have been only too accurate. 

A particularly interesting chapter of the book is that which 

deals with Inter-Allied debts. It was written last Feb; 
@ propos of the funding of the British debt to America. Of that 
operation Mr. Lloyd George, like everyone else, thoroughly 
approved, but he expresses in the very strongest language his 
objection to the cancellation of the debts due to us from our 
Allies. If there is to be a general jubilee, he writes, in which ajj 
international debts are to be forgiven, “‘ then I feel sure that 
Britain will play her part bravely and nobly. But a gerry. 
mandered jubilee which frees France, Italy, and Belgium from 
all their debts whilst leaving Britain sweating to pay off debts 
incurred for her Allies on the strength of their bond—that we 
cannot bear.”” The argument is elaborated in the pages which 
follow, and it is significant because it undoubtedly represents 
what will be, if it is not already, the common view of the British 
taxpayer. There is no voter in the world who is so inclined as 
the British to be generous in money matters—even foolishly 
generous. It is with us almost a point of national pride that 
we can satisfy our creditors without dunning our debtors. But 
can we in this instance afford so recklessly generous a gesture? 
If Mr. Lloyd George—or any other equally prominent party 
leader, for that matter—declares that we cannot, and sets out to 
enlighten the country on public platforms, on the lines of what 
he has written here, then certainly it will become, to say the 
least, very difficult for any Government to persuade any House 
of Commons to agree to cancellation. 

Where Mr. Lloyd George most lays himself open to criticism in 
this volume is in his patently absurd plea that the cure for all 
the troubles of Europe is to go “ Back to the Treaty "—of 
Versailles! But since the whole of his book inevitably suggests 
an opposite conclusion, we may forgive him the scarcely more 
than verbal inconsistency. His argument, however, is ingenious 
and worthy of record. The objects of the Treaty, he suggests, 
have been defeated by the unforeseeable circumstance that, 
since America refused to ratify, there is no American repre- 
sentative on the Reparations Commission. Therefore, if a new 
international body, including an American member, is set up to 
estimate Germany’s capacity to pay, and to regulate the mode 
of payment, that will merely be a return to the Treaty. For 
ourselves, we are inclined to accept this argument, but we fear 
that the French Government will not ! 

But the most interesting and permanently valuable article in 
this miscellaneous collection is certainly the one that is entitled 
“Trish Memories.”’ It contains first an admirably vivid picture 
of the introduction of Mr. Gladstone’s last Home Rule Bill, and 
then, by way of contrast, a vignette of the decisive conference in 
Downing Street, at which the “ Treaty’ of December, 1921, 
was signed. Mr. Arthur Griffith, asked for his decision, said, 
‘**in his abrupt, staccato manner, ‘ Speaking on my own behalf. 
I mean to sign.’”” Michael Collins hesitated. ‘* He had the 
Irishman’s fear of encountering that charge which comes 80 
readily to the lips of the oppressed—that of having succumbed 
to alien wile and betrayed their country.” A few hours of 
uncertainty followed. The Irish delegation retired to debate 
alone—with Mr. Erskine Childers, who “‘at every crucial point 
in the negotiations played a sinister part.”” It was near mid- 
night when they returned and past one o’clock before a fair copy 
of the revised document was ready for signature. Mr. Lloyd 
George declares himself proud to have had a hand in this final 
settlement, and his record of the final scene is worthy of the 
preservation which it will no doubt secure. Naturally he makes 
no mention of the shameful and horrible year of “ reprisals” 
for which he was no less responsible than he was for the Treaty. 


THE PRESS AS CURRENT HISTORY 


The Newspaper and the Historian. By Lucy Maynarp SALMON. 
Oxford University Press. 31s. 6d. 


Professor Lucy Salmon is a remarkable person. Long com 
nected with the department of history in Vassar College, N.Y» 
she has devoted many years to the study of the newspaper a 
historical material, and in particular of such aspects of the Press 
as may be supposed to bear upon those departments of research 
and interpretation with which the social historian is most 
directly concerned. Her book, of 500 closely packed pages, is ® 
monument; the proof of an industry and a steady faculty of 
classification and analysis seldom, if ever, applied before by ® 
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teacher of history to the newspaper files. It is, moreover, an 
instructive and entertaining miscellany, garnished with a tre- 
mendous harvest of footnotes which provide, on almost every 
other page, something to savour. It is not clear what this 
unique treatise is designed to prove with respect to the 
important matter of the newspaper and the historian. 

Miss Salmon sets out with a claim on behalf of J. B. 
McMaster, the historian of the American people, as the first 
considerable member of the craft to make full or systematic 
use of the newspapers as sources. This is puzzling. Dr. 
McMaster was, doubtless, a pioneer in method among the 
historians of the United States, but the implication that he and 
Von Holst had made a discovery about the value of newspapers 
is unexpected. Does Miss Salmon ask us to believe that, to 
say nothing of the past hundred years, the history of the 
eighteenth century in England or of the French Revolution has 
been written without the full assistance of the newspaper ? 
It is not, however, Miss Salmon’s thesis that is interesting, so 
much as her field and her manner of work. In a series of 
chapters, crowded with illustrative material, she discusses the 
newspaper as a personality, the guarantees of probability 
in news, the agencies of news-gathering, the special and the 
war correspondent, the editorial, the interview, advertisement, 
criticism, the picture paper, and so forth. Her treatment of 
these various and fascinating themes is unequal, and in 
several cases, it seems, rather strikingly inconclusive. Thus, 
she quotes Matthew Arnold on the personality of the Victorian 
Times as Sancho Panza, but makes no attempt to analyse 
the phenomenon of newspaper personality as embodied in, say, 
the Times of Delane, the New York Tribune of Horace Greeley, 
the Pall Mali Gazetie of Morley or Stead. Her chapter on 
the editorial, again, touches only the edge of the present-day 
problems of the leading article, which are no less important in 
America than in England. We should have expected Miss 
Salmon to discuss the national differences—such, for example, 
as the utter unlikeness between French, English, and American 
editorial writing; or the curious fact that, while very many 
American papers have retained the full spread of the editorial 
columns, their purpose is often to avoid the expression of 
opinion. In nothing was Northcliffe (barely mentioned by 
Miss Salmon) more anti-American in newspaper method than in 
his contempt for the leading article—unless it was in his immov- 
able affection for the old-fashioned English front page of adver- 
tisements. Miss Salmon cites an Illinois editor’s defence of his 
eleven-column article, but makes no mention of Mr. Garvin’s 
humorous threat, in reply to Punch, to achieve eleven, or nineteen, 
columns if the subject should seem to demand it. It is not accu- 
rate to say, as Miss Salmon says, that the theory of the English 
three-decker leading article was the statement of one idea in 
each paragraph: it was something more logical than that. The 
interview is treated by Miss Salmon with much more seriousness 
than it deserves, and special correspondence with very much 
less. Journalists and others, who are given to saying that 
the cable and wireless have killed the special correspondent, 
are entirely wrong. The American Press has, since the war, pro- 
vided an overwhelming body of proof to the contrary; and 
not the least encouraging thing about the United States is the 
scope of the opportunity provided, in a Press that is severely 
controlled, for the special correspondent of known independence 
of character and views. As to control of the news, Miss Salmon 
fails to estimate the peril inherent in a system such as the 
American Associated Press. The English journalistic view 
would be that there is a far greater danger of distortion and 
suppression in a close corporation of newspapers supplying 
themselves with news than in a competitive commercial service 
such as Reuter. Miss Salmon moves amid the masses of her 
material with a masterly assurance which most students would 
envy, but occasionally she falls into rather serious blunders, as 
when she discusses parliamentary reporting without recording 
the establishment of an official scientific Hansard. The weak 
side of Miss Salmon’s method—a serious weakness, charac- 
teristic of too many university surveys—is its lack of a scale of 
values. It involves the quotation of anything and anybody. 
No book of this kind can conceivably be free from omissions 
more or less important; but it is none the less rather stag- 
gering to find that Miss Salmon should have ignored the giant, 
William Cobbett, and should have nothing to say about the 
personalities and labours of such men—to mention no others— 
as the Walters, John Forster, W. T. Stead, C. P. Scott, and 
St. Loe Strachey. Nevertheless, her book is a full compendium 
of newspaper facts—valuable, amusing, and wonderfully 
diversified. 


POEMS: ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 


The Best Poems of 1922. Edited by Tuomas Moutr. Cape. 7s. 6d, 
Roast Leviathan. By Louis UNTERMEYER. Cape. 5s. 


The only way to keep a fairly clear head under the shower of 
anthologies, which shows no signs of abating, is to imagine one. 
self a reader in 1980. Beneath that umbrella The Best Poems 
of 1922 and the Keepsakes and Elegant Extracts of the last 
century appear on about the same level. 

One fact which such an observer could not fail to notice js 
the absence of mythological or legendary subject-matter in the 
more modern collections. That wave of the Romantic Move. 
ment seems to have lapped its last. In its place we have g 
naturalism which is frequently dreary in its record of trivia] 
details, has its own manner of extravagance, and is not in itself 
either better or worse than its picturesque predecessor, Of 
course, it was said in 1922 that the modern style was closer to 
life and emotionally more sincere, and from our future vantage- 
point we recognise this as a technical fact, but find it insignificant 
as far as concerns our enjoyment of the poems. The mystery 
remains that realism and sincerity are not in themselves enough 
to make poetry, but indeed one would not expect a great deal of 
this quintessential liquor from an annual still. Good verse, 
however, is something of a constant, and in this the English 
scores heavily over the American contingent, whose one genuine 
vers librist, like a too audacious general, has led the troop into 
difficulties. 

This season’s paintings do not please, 
Gentlemen, 

Like Etty, Mulready, Maclise ; 

Throbbing romance has waned and wanned; 

No wizard wields the witching pen 

Of Bulwer, Scott, Dumas and Sand, 
Gentlemen. 

Thomas Hardy has found curiously few imitators, nor would 
we recommend him as a model to ambitious versifiers. But ifa 
poet in whom the spirit lurked drank deep of that source he 
could not fail to draw life into his inspiration. No one else in 
this volume is sufficiently broad and human to lend anything 
but a mannerism. 

Among the still ungrown pups (it is a pleasant but useless 
diversion to try to spot a leader) there is a good deal of vigorous 
but as yet undirected action. One or two, who combine a formal 
adherence to the traditional verse with for subject rather remote 
and abstract themes, may possibly indicate the sort of manner 
which will predominate in The Best Poems of 1982. 

“The best of this volume,” says Mr. Untermeyer, “ owes its 
impulse to that strange blend of irony and imagery which has 
been the literary heritage of the Jews ever since the days of that 
anonymous anthologist who placed the lamentations of Job and 
the lyrics of David in such significant juxtaposition.” But, 
indeed, his defects are racial no less than his qualities. Words 
are used as cymbals and the nerves jarred at their impact. 
There is little notion of modulation, so that his most successful 
poems are those in which he abandons the individual, intro- 
spective lyric for the bardic or prophetic {diapason. In this 
manner “Lost Jerusalem” and “ Daughters of Jephthah” 
testify to an inspiration of rare fervour and assure his position 
among the most eminent living poets of America. The 
grotesque apocalypse of the title poem is also noticeable. Add 
to these five examples of the art of parodying one’s con- 
temporaries, each a delicious piece of work, and it will be 
realised that his title’ of “‘the most versatile writer in America” 
is not ill-founded. 


YELLOWHAMMERS 


The Labour Party’s Aim. (A Criticism and a Restatement.) 
By Seven Members of the Labour Party. Allen and 
Unwin. Is. 6d. 


An ornithologically-minded politician of our acquaintance the 
other day compared the Labour Party to a yellowhammer—® 
bird that never gets beyond the plaintive demand for “a little 
bit of bread and no cheese!” That, it seems, is how the seven 
anonymous authors of this little book feel about it. The policy 
of the Labour Party, they urge, is too opportunist, too “* Refor- 
mist”; it has been watered down to a form of Radicalism, 
which is only a few years in advance of the policy of professed 
Liberals. Their object, therefore, is to recall it to fundamentals 
—to make the bird, in fact, sing for more, and sing on Socialist 
principles. Socialist principles, however, do not mean sim 
the principles of Karl Marx or Lenin, or Mr. Ramsay MacDona 
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TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS 





INDIA IN FERMENT 
C. H. VAN TYNE. 


A state of affairs without parallel has arisen in 
India, and there is very little reliable information 
available. Professor Van Tyne made a special 
journey through the Indian Empire and found every 
door open to him. He talked with representatives 
of all points of view—from Gandhi to Lord 
Reading. A full and informative study of a subject 


of prime importance to all Englishmen. 8/6. 
CHRIST OR MARS? 
WILL IRWIN. 


This book is a vigorous argument to prove the 
economic and human waste, the stupidity, the 
futility of war. In all the talk for and against war 
there has been no more interesting and sincere 
exposition of what the world’s choice should be. 6/-. 


New general catalogue now ready. 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
25 BEDFORD STREET. LONDON. 
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DECORATIVE FURNITURE. A beautiful picture ode 
of the beautiful furniture forms of all ages and al! 
periods. (Ready November) 
"By GEORGE LELAND HUNTER (Author of 

“ Decorative Textiles”). Price £5 5s. 

This is the most comprehensive book on furniture ever 
published and the only one to adequately present the 
furniture of ancient Egypt. About 500 pages 4to, 30 plates 
in colour, about 900 in half-tone, handsomely bound and 
boxed. Limited edition. 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF ORIENTAL RUGS. 
By C. GRIFFIN LEWIS. New Fifth Edition, with 
information regarding the present conditions of the 
Orient and the Rug Market, containing a chapter on 
Chinese rugs. 32 Illustrations in colour, 92 in double 
tone and 70 designs in line. 42s. net. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
Illustrated with 24 Photogravures. 8 volumes in box. 
Full limp leather. 42s, net, 

THE ART SPIRIT. 

By ROBERT HENRI. 8s. 6d. 
Dealing not only with the Philosophy of Art, but a 

Practical Aid to becoming a Figure Painter. 

ROUSSEAU’S CONFESSIONS. The Confessions of 

Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
Newly translated into English. With a Biographical 
Note. Photogravure portrait by Caldwell after 


















Ramsay, and 16 half-tone illustrations after Maurice 
Leloir. Two volumes. 725 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
12s. net per set. 

BOCCACCIO’S DECAMERO 
A revised text with 115 fall -page illustrations after 
Gravelot, Eisen, Boucher, and others. Introduction by 
ALFRED WALLIS. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. 20s. net. 


Lists post free on application. 


J. B. B. Lippincott Company 
Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 
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GREEN LABEL BOOKS 





As Others See Us 


A Woman of No Importance gives charming and virile character 
impressions of many men and women well known in public life 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


> > 
The Hambledon Cricket Chronicle 
By F. S. Ashley-Cooper. With a foreword by E. V. Lucas. A complete 
copy of “the records of the Club, minutes, accounts, list of players and 
matches played from 1772-1796. Tiustrated. Evening Standard: “ More 
exciting than twenty best sellers.” Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 


Everybody’ s Book on Collecting 


Dr. George C. Williamson, giving information on Chelsea China, 
Bla Prints, Sévres Porcelain, and many other subjects. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


From Workshop to War Cabinet 

By Rt. Hon. George N. Barnes. With an introduction by the Rt. Hon. 

D. Lloyd George, O.M., M.P. An interesting volume of reminiscences 

told in a modest way. Pall Mail Gazette: “ Brimful of good things.” 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Smith, V.C., Gentleman Rider 


By luck, and his knowledge of horses, Smithy achieves his ambition 
and gets into the Great Game with a racing stable of his own. By 
Edgar Jepson. 7s. 6d. net. 


Who Killed Lord Henry Rollestone ? 


After Beatrice Amery’s visit to Lord Henry’s flat, his murdered body 
was found. That is the beginning of a mystery story with an un- 
expected denouement. By John Daye. 7s. 6d, net. 


The Heir of the Malik 


Across the Afghan border into the land of the — Fulle Carr 


journeyed to stirring adventures in love and hate. By atighee John. 
aily Mail; “It is a notable book.” 7s. 6d. net. 
April’s Sowing 


sae Brandon aie a past, and she goes to New Zealand to forget it. 
John Carlyon sees and loves her; but his enemy, drink, comes between 
them. By Rosemary Rees. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Mysterious Chinaman 
Jim Cranage receives a message and a sovereign for delivering it. He 
soon finds himself in the centre of an exciting mystery. y J. S. 
Fletcher, author of The Charing Cross Mystery. 7s. ba. net. 


The Garden of Delight 


A Yorkshire — breathing of sunshine and fragrant breezes, the scent 
of the moors the rush of the brown river through the green dale. 
By W. Riley. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Orange Divan 


One day Carmen Cranmore was found stabbed. Something linked up 
her death with the orange divan, By Valentine Wil author of 
The Man with the Clubfoot. 7s. 6d. net. 


Witchery o’ the Moor 

Stories of Exmoor, the horse and hound, fox and badger, rod and gun, 
and England’s most gallant beast—the Red Deer. y Courtenay 
Hayes. 7s. 6d, net. 


The Jungle Behind Bars 


Some wonderful incidents in the lives of animals in a menagerie. How 
a gorilla took revenge on a trainer, the wanderings of an elephant, the 
tiger who would not submit, and the lion who did. By Courtney 
Ryley Cooper. 7s. 6d. net. 


Susan in Ch 

During her college vacation Susan takes charge of a family of children. 
She also tries to a, 7 happiness of others; but village scandal 
and gossip intervene. as Buckrose, author of An Ordinary 
Couple. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Author of Trixie 


“ Everyone has, at least, one novel in him,” and an Archdeacon puts 
this theory to the test. He writes what proves to be a “ best seller,” 
but Archidiaconal dignity necessitates anonymity, and yet... . ! y 
William Caine. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Red Paste Murders 


Adelaide is paralysed with fear. Eight murders in a fortnight, and no 


trace of the murderer, What was the mysterious red paste? Peter 
Wack _— his story. By Arthur Gask, author of The Secret of the 
Sandhills 3s. 6d. net. 
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or Mr. Philip Snowden, or the I.L.P. or the Guild Socialists of the atoms according to their atomic number. Max Born, jg 


the Webbs, or any French, Italian or German party. With all 
these the seven disagree, though they admit to owing something 
to each of them. 

Their own proposals fall under three main heads—inter- 
national, political and economic. The first is the most fully 
worked out. Labour ought to aim at a United States of Europe 
(and also at similar great inter-State organisations in Asia and in 
America), in which State sovereignty would be drastically 
limited by a Federal authority. At the head of all we are to 
envisage a World Council—“ a body of ten or twelve men and 
women as an Executive, and a larger body of perhaps one or two 
hundred as a quasi-legislature.’”” This Council will be demo- 
cratically elected and will decide on a number of the most 
important questions, including the use of the international 
armed force and various economic matters. There will be, 
besides, a great deal more elaborate and interesting machinery 
for turning our present bear-garden of a world into a place fit 
for civilised beings to inhabit. In all this, we agree, there is 
much to stimulate thought and effort. But we rub our eyes 
when we read that it is not Utopian, but something whose 
establishment is to be looked for in ‘“‘ ten or twenty years.” 
O sancta simplicitas ! Who is going to establish it or anything 
like it? The seven do not expect much from the existin 
League of Nations, controlled as it is by ‘“‘ incompetent old 
gentlemen.” But is the incompetence of the old gentlemen the 
real difficulty ? What of the indifference of the peoples, the 
clash of national and class interests, the thousand jealousies and 
ambitions and greeds and ignorances of competent young 
gentlemen of the proletariat and the intelligentsia as well as of 
the bourgeoisie? Have the seven forgotten all these things 
when they talk so cheerfully of achieving “the development 
of the international mind in twenty years ” ? 

Their domestic programme for the Labour Party is more 
modest. The monarchy is to be preserved, the House of Lords 
abolished. The House of Commons would be divided into four 
large Councils (Councils of Production, for External Affairs, for 
Social Affairs, and for Justice)—much as a municipal council is 
divided into Committees ; and to each of the four wou d be 
allotted its proper functions of government. We should have 
complete adult suffrage, but no Proportional Representation. 
The possibility of some form of occupational representation is 
referred to ; but after nibbling at the idea, the seven leave it— 
and leave us uncertain whether they like it or not. The 
economic chapter, like the others, contains plenty of sound, if not 
new, criticism. But the sum of its recommendations is that 
the Labour Party should insist more strongly on the development 
of communal enterprise, instead of concentrating, as it now does, 
on making capitalists and property owners uncomfortable and 
ameliorating the lot of the workers. There is even, it seems, a 
serious danger in the opportunist enthusiasm with which the 
capital levy is advocated; a capital levy would be a sorry 
expedient “* if it should be proved that its adoption would delay 
the abolition of capitalism.””» We doubt whether the Labour 
movement will be much stirred by the seven authors’ “ restate- 
ment of aims.” It may think it is listening to another yellow- 
hammer—an inverted yellowhammer that sings “‘a big bit of 
cheese and no bread!” 


BOOKS ON THE ATOM 


The Structure of the Atom. By E. N. pe C. ANpRapeE. Bell. 
16s. 4 


The Constitution of Matter. By Max Born. Methuen. 6s. 


The New Physics. By Arruur Haas. Authorised translation 
by Ronert W. Lawson. Methuen. 6s. 


The A.B.C. of Atoms. By Berrranp RusseE.t, F.R.S. Kegan 
Paul. 4s. 6d. 


When some of us were young the atom was still really an 
atom, but now the one absolutely certain thing about the atom 
is that it is not indivisible. It consists of a small nucleus, 
which contains practically all the mass, surrounded by electrons 
moving in orbits. Such properties as atomic weight depend 
on the nucleus; chemical properties, on the other hand, are due 
to the surrounding electrons. Now an electron is a unit of 


negative electricity, so that if the atom as a whole is electrically 
neutral, the number of the planetary electrons must be equal 
to the positive charge on the nucleus. And we find that this 
atomic number (which measures the charge on the nucleus) is 
much more important than the atomic weight, and that the 
periodic properties of atoms are best exhibited when we tabulate 


his admirable book, even goes so far as to look forward to the 
when “all physics and all chemistry will be a branch of the 
theory of numbers—the theory of the atomic number z.” We 
feel that that is just what Pythagoras might have said or woulg 
have liked to say. Is the key to the physical universe to by 
found in number after all? 

The enormous increase of our knowledge of the atom duri 
the past decade is due in the first place to Bohr’s brilliant use 
of Plank’s quantum theory to explain the position of the 
lines in the spectra of atoms. According to Plank, action (that 
is energy during a period of time) is not continuous, but is 
atomic; it goes in jumps which are always multiples of a certain 
quantity (the quantum). The Laws of Newtonian mechanics 
do not apply. But, some people may be glad to hear, the 
Theory of Relativity also has to be brought in to explain the 
fine structure of the lines of the spectrum of hydrogen. 

Books of different types are needed for the different classes 
of readers who wish to know something of these remarkable 
discoveries. Sommerfeld’s book will always remain a model 
of a treatise,in which the subject is developed step by step from 
simple beginnings to the highest complexity. But such books 
as that only occur once or so in a generation ; moreover, the 
general reader wants something both shorter and simpler, 
Professor Andrade’s book is not too technical and uses very little 
mathematics. It can be recommended as a useful statement of 
the experimental evidence and exposition of the various theories, 
Max Born’s book consists of three essays on “ The Atom,” 
“From Mechanical Ether to Electrical Matter” and “The 
Fusion of Chemistry and Physics.”” The last one is particu- 
larly interesting, and deals with various matters not covered by 
Professor Andrade’s book. It was well worth while to translate 
Arthur Haas’ lecture on “The New Physics,” especially as a 
lecture on ‘“‘ The Theory of the Chemical Elements,” which was 
not contained in the original German edition, has been included, 
and the lecture on “ Relativity” has been extended. The 
lectures demand no knowledge of mathematics,‘ but nevertheless 
require careful reading because they cover a wide field and deal 
with many difficult matters. For those who wish for a survey 
of the amazing developments of physics during the past thirty 
years the book is excellent; it contains much in a small compass 
and makes one realise how one theory or discovery has proved to 
be a stepping-stone to another, and how increasingly rapid the 
progress of physical science has been. The two great revolu- 
tionary ideas—the quantum theory and that of relativity— 
are due to men who are still alive. Mr. Russell’s little book is 
a masterpiece of lucid exposition. It is written for the layman 
and demands practically no previous knowledge of the subject, 
yet it is the kind of book which may be read with profit by 
persons of every degree of knowledge of modern physics and 
chemistry. It would be difficult to recommend this book too 


strongly. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Building the American Nation. By Nicuotas Murray Burien. 
Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 

The seven lectures in this volume were delivered recently on the 
Sir George Watson foundation, which was established to further the 
better understanding in Britain of American history, literature, and 
institutions. Dr. Butler's effort does not seem especially calculated 
to fulfil the purpose, in view of the fact that, while treating of several 
makers of the republic in terms too slight and general for an English 
audience, he discusses a number of constitutional questions, which 
to the modern mind are intensely controversial, as though they had 
been finally settled by American experience. Thus, on behalf of the 
federal Supreme Court and its relation to the Legislature, he makes 
the astonishing claim that it “marks the greatest advance in fre 
government and is the most characteristic contribution of the people 
of the United States to the science and art of politics.” Dr. Butler, it 
is true, inhabits a sphere of political orthodoxy which may soon be a 
remote from the popular mind of America as it is from that of England 
to-day; but even so it is strange that he should hazard so extraordinary 
a judgment. He is no less adventurous in asking us to believe that 
“there is not now in the United States, and there never has bees, 
a group sufficiently large to form a party holding the opinions that 
are known in Europe as Tory, Conservative or Junker”! Dt 
Butler himself belongs to that geographical section of the Republicaa 
party whose present head is President Coolidge and whese leader @ 
Congress is Senator Lodge. A comparison of their Conservatsm 
with that of Mr. Stanley Baldwin would make an amusing 
We cite here only one other of the many specific statements upo# 
which Dr. Butler might be challenged. He says of Thomas Jeffersoa 
that he was “the chief originator of that violent and unreasoning 
antipathy to Great Britain which . . . has been an unlovely chame 
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teristic of quite too much American thought and expression.” Cer- 
tainly Jefferson was harsh enough in his attitude towards England 
from the Revolution to the war of 1812; but Dr. Butler should have 
noted that he was also the first American statesman to see that the 
master need of the age was a full understanding with England. The 
genesis of the Monroe Doctrine cannot be dissociated from Jefferson. 
The Constitution, says Dr. Butler, “has remained and has had its 
great measure of success because as originally drawn it minded its 
own business.” Well, Prohibition has been written into the Con- 
stitution, but a federal child-labour law has been declared uncon- 
stitutional by Dr. Butler’s ideal institution, the Supreme Court. 
And in California this summer a well-known American writer was 
arrested for attempting to read the Constitution “‘as originally 
drawn ” in the open air. 


Myself and Others. By Jesse Mutwarp. Hutchinson. 16s. 

The reminiscences of Miss Millward cover the years 1881-1913, a 
period which was richer in remarkable personalities than in memorable 
plays—if we except the intellectual drama. The popular stage 
exhibited in those earlier years the continuity of a tradition of acting 
which depended hardly at all on the merits of the play. This tradition 
has disintegrated under the influence of the revue, though it lingers 
in provincial touring companies, or did,at least a few years back before 
the cinema invaded every country town. 

Once the reader has learned to discount two out of every three 
superlatives he will be able to observe the past very clearly in these 
pages. It is a past of magnificent gestures through which Tree and 
Irving stalk like gods and a crowd of minor divinities sniff the sweet 
incense of anecdote. There must be a very rigorous clause about 
anecdotes in the professional code. Whenever an actor or actress 
appears in public print they give us these chestnuts to chew—perhaps 
it is their only support against the fragility of their achievement, 
since the greatest actor’s art can only survive as a legend. 


The Seven Lamps of Advocacy. By His Honour Jupce Epwarp 
Aszsot Parry. Fisher Unwin. 5s. 

This slim volume of essays will add little to the literary reputation 
of the County Court Judge of Lambeth. Honesty, Courage, Industry, 
Wit, Eloquence, Judgment and Fellowship are, he declares, the Seven 
Lamps by which an advocate should be guided. Each lamp is made 
the theme for a small sermon and the excuse for a great deal of 
forensic anecdote. That these qualities are valuable to a barrister 
is not a truth of startling novelty. And most of the stories which the 
book contains are of quite appalling staleness. If an author is to be 
illuminated by the same light which should guide a barrister, Judge 
Parry lays himself open to the criticism that the Lamp of Wit in these 
essays is less conspicuous than the Lamp of Industry, and that before 
the publication in book form of so much legal small talk, the Lamps 
must have burned less brightly than the Lamps of Judgment and 
Courage. The author of The Law and the Poor having established his 
position as a fearless legal reformer, should be above the necessity of 
mere book-making ; a pursuit which, now that it is to be legalised on 
the racecourse, might well be made a criminal offence elsewhere. 
Here and there are passages of fine writing such as Judge Parry’s 
readers have learned to expect from his pen; but they are not so 
frequent as to justify this series of magazine articles being re-issued 
in any more permanent form. 

Books that Count. Second Edition. Black. 
7s. 6d. 

This is a book of reference which aims at giving a list of the best 
recent books on every subject. It is, of course, a task which no single 
man can undertake. ‘The technical lists stand, of course, the best 


By Forses Gray. 


chance of being up to standard ; for in such subjects as Aeronautics or 
Glass Manufacture a specialist can probably provide the editor with 





an approximately authoritative list of the best books on the subject, 
A glance at the books under such headings as Biography and Ar 
shows that these portions of the book are decidedly weak. For 
instance, Mr. Simpson’s masterly Life of Napoleon III. is not 
mentioned, while such trifling performances as Mr. Trowbridge’s 
Life of Queen Alexandra and Mr. Standy’s Life of Alma Tademg 
find places. Under the heading of Art we are given Sir E. J. Poynter's 
lectures, but not Mr. Roger Fry’s on Vision and Design. 


A Tale of Brittany. By Pierre Lori. Translated by W. P. Baines, 
Laurie. 10s. 6d. 

This is the English translation of Mon Frere Yves, one of Loti’s best 
stories. It is one of the best because it is one of the most apparently 
careless. Of course, it is not careless, but the effect of carelessness jg 
most carefully and successfully maintained throughout. The form 
the book takes is that of the diary of a French naval officer, the 
author himself, only it is a diary in which nothing but the doings of Yves 
are recounted. Yves is a Breton sailor, a simple, childlike creature, 
very good and affectionate except when he goes ashore. The officer 
and the sailor become the deepest friends, and one thinks amusedly 
of how impossible a relationship theirs would be in any navy except 
the French. We hear of Yves’s good resolutions and continual 
failures to keep sober ashore, of his marriage and of its ups and downs, 
The simplicity of this fight between Yves and alcohol is almost that 
of a temperance tract, but Loti is no tract writer. Drink time after 
time brings Yves almost to desperation ; it almost wrecks his married 
life, it almost spoils his friendship, but there is no inveighing against 
it, and the end of the story is neither tragedy nor assurance that the 
devil has been conquered once and for all. It is a charming story, 
distinctly sentimental in parts, or rather all through, but the senti- 
ment is in so natural and unforced a setting, so quiet, that one can 
thoroughly enjoy it in the right mood. 


Mors et Vita. By Suan F. Buttock. Laurie. 3s. 6d. 

In the preface to this book of verse, Mr. George Russell (A.E.) 
tells how the writer, who is a novelist, came to poetry through be- 
reavement and found solace in this new and sad exercise ; for poetry, 
however elaborate by tradition and technique, must, as well as silence, 
be natural to the heart. To seek, then, in these mournful verses, 
with their deep sense of loss and firm religious trust, a singular quality 
of expression and undisturbed beauty, rather than intense sincerity 
and a memorial worthy of a great sorrow, would be to err. In these 
verses of varied and, at times half-lyrical, measures, others may find 
consolation in realising a common humanity : 


O friends, the thread of life is short and quick to go: 
Therefore in life let us be constant kind, and live 
Lovingly, one for one and ever kind . . . for, lo, 
Death is remorseless and the dead never forgive. 


Gods of Modern Grub Street. By A. St. Jonn Apcock and E. O. Hopré. 
Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 

This is a piece of sheer book-making, but it is by no means a bad 
specimen of its kind. If Mr. St. John Adcock has little new to say 
about contemporary poets and novelists, he contrives to say it in 
decent, straightforward prose and with touches of lightness and 
urbanity. To-day these qualities have a distinct scarcity value. 
Perhaps the best thing in the book is the quite penetrating description 
of Disraeli as “‘a politician in his romances and a romanticist in his 
politics.” In attributing to Mr. Arnold Bennett the authorship of 
They Twain, however, Mr. Adcock surely oversteps the limits of 
legitimate criticism. Why the public is so much less interested in 
the works of modern writers (which are often admirable) than in their 
private lives and personal appearance (neither of which can usually be 
written home about) is a difficult puzzle to solve. But it is so; and 
aided by these sketches the most ill-read person may set forth toa 
literary tea-party and feel quite confident of holding his own. 
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Mr. Adcock’s portrait gallery is chiefly remarkable for its omissions. 
In a book purporting to deal with Grub Street one would expect to 
find the name of Sir Philip Gibbs. Where, too, is Mr. Bernard Shaw ? 
And on what principle has the face of Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson been 
included, and the features of Ethel M. Dell left out ? 

Mr. Hoppé, whose name appears on the cover as part author, is 
responsible for the photographs. They are without exception splendid 
camera studies, and should add greatly to his literary reputation. 
The fact that they face the articles and appear on every tenth page 
throughout the book suggests that Mr. Hoppé’s work was done first 
and Mr. Adcock’s afterwards. 


The Romance of Excavation. 
Head. 6s. 6d. 

An imaginative boy, into whose hands this book chanced to fall 
would, in all probability, start digging up the garden within a week 
of reading it. He would be enthralled by Mr. David Master’s account 
of how Young and Champollion deciphered the Rosetta stone, unlocked 
the mystery of picture writing, and opened out the endless perspective 
of the civilisations of the dead. With Rawlinson he would cling to the 
sheer rock of Behistun, and with Maspero enter the long-hidden valley 
of the Tomb of Kings. He would devour the recital of the Odyssey 
of Cleopatra’s needle, watch Layard conjure out of sand the submerged 
cities of Nineveh and Calah, and with Schlieman unearth from the 
Hill of Hissarlik the seven cities of Troy, and discover arrayed in 
gold mask and armour the bodies of Mycenaean warriors. That, at 
least, was how we felt—and talked—in 1895. 

Mr. Masters in dealing with his subject adds to the learning of a 
scholar the enthusiasm of a schoolboy. The combination has the 
great advantage that the reader is carried breathlessly on from page 
to page. It has also the drawback of entailing a certain amount of 
repetition and diffuseness. This is a pity, for when Mr. Masters is 
recounting the excavators’ discoveries in detail, his subject is so 
fascinating that one is left hungry for more. The book is illustrated 
by fine photographs, and may confidently be recommended to readers 
of almost any age. 


Popular Fallacies Explained and Corrected. By A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 
Third Edition. Old Westminster Press. 12s. 6d. 


This new edition of this most amusing and instructive book deals 
with 1,350 fallacies. There are, no doubt, more in people’s heads, 
but this is a great slaughter, especially as most of the fallacies here 
nailed to the counter are of the constantly recurring type; such is 
the common idea that the hair of the dead grows after death. The 
origin of this impression is that the skin contracts towards the roots 
ofthe hair. The errors exposed here are classified under many heads ; 
natural history, history, literature, law, science, the weather, the 
vegetable kingdom, engineering, and that very comprehensive one, 
“general misinformation.’ Under this head we learn, for instance, 
that the name a “‘Country dance”’ has no reference to the country ; 
the term is a corruption of “ contra-dance,” one in which lines of 
dancers stand facing each other. There is no more agreeable way 
of acquiring knowledge than by proving other people wrong ; to the 
passion of contradiction and the sense of superiority, so strong in 
everybody, this book directly appeals. 


By Davip Masters. The Bodley 


THE CITY 


HERE have been one or two exceptions to the general 
dullness of markets during the past week, but the 
spurts of activity in different sections have been quickly 

followed by relapses. Home rails have again been active, 
whilst the prices of Argentine railway stocks are recovering 
somewhat after their recent fall: their movement was in 
sympathy with the continued depression in the Argentine 
exchange rate, which in the course of time is bound to improve. 
Chinese Bonds have been firmer upon the announcement that a 
financial commission has been appointed with a view to re- 
organising the Republic’s finances; but for the present, at any 
rate, I think investors would do well to leave these Bonds alone. 
More than once recently in these notes I have warned readers 
that the market in tea shares is narrow, and that to sell these on 
a falling market is as difficult as to buy when the shares are 
rising. I hope they took the hint, for towards the end of last 
week profit-taking in tea shares occurred on a considerable scale, 
and prices have fallen rapidly. The position of many of the 
best tea companies is intrinsically very good, and their shares 
will again be worth buying when quotations reach reasonable 
levels. 
* * * 

Investors on the look out for stocks giving a moderate yield 
with chances of substantial profit on redemption might do well 
to buy one of the loans secured on the Egyptian Tribute. These 
are nominally Turkish loans, but actually the Egyptian Govern- 
ment pays annually to the Bank of England and to Messrs. 
Rothschild respectively the amounts required for the service of 


i 


these loans. The 4 per cent. loan of 1891 is redeemable by 195 
and the 3} per cent. loan of 1894 by 1955, the redemption jp 
each case being by annual drawings at par. Both will , 
“ex-dividend” during the next few days; the 4 per cent, 
should be worth buying at, say, 77, and the 3} per cent. at ¢9, 
at which prices both yield over 5 per cent., with the additiong 
attraction of good profits accruing one of these days. 
* * * 


At the end of August the Cuban Government completed gp 
achievement noteworthy in these times by paying off the lag 
instalment of its $10,000,000 war-time debt to the United 
States. Economic conditions in Cuba have greatly improved 
For the financial year to June 30th last the national revenue g 
over $67,000,000 showed a surplus over expenditure of mop 
than $11,000,000, and for 1923-24 a surplus of some $12,000,0y 
is expected. The crisis in the sugar-producing industry appeay 
to be ended, the sales of sugar this year have realised excelley 
prices, and the outlook for the plantations is considered yer 
promising. The improvement in the sugar position has, ¢ 
course, greatly benefited Cuban trade generally, and the principa 
railways have been reporting increased traffics, both in passe 
and goods. The report just issued for the year 1922-23 by th] 
Cuba Railroad Company reflects this encouraging turn of affair, 
the gross earnings of the line having advanced from $11,723,00 
to $14,146,200, and the net revenue from $38,232,300 t 
$4,669,500, whilst operating expenses, though in the aggregate 
higher than last year, have decreased from 71.68 to 66.20 pe 
cent. of receipts. After providing for the service of the Com. 
pany’s funded debt, and for dividends on the Preferred stock, 
there remains an accumulated surplus of over $11,000,000. This 
Company owes its existence to the enterprise of the late § 
William Van Horne, who built, and was afterwards President 
of, the Canadian Pacific Railway. Its main line comprises th 
eastern portion of the through route between Havana ani 
Santiago (Cuba), and the provinces served constitute abou 
three-quarters of the area of the entire island. Its funded 
debt amounts to $24,743,000, and there are $10,000,000 a 
6 per cent. Preferred stock (in shares of $100 each) and 500,00 
common shares of no par value, the latter all owned by the Cul 
company. The financial policy of the management of this lix 
has always been conservative, and dividends have been paid 
regularly on the Preferred since 1913, with the exception of 192), 
when payment was suspended owing to the financial crisis 2 
Cuba. The Preferred dividends have since been resumed, ani 
the surplus available for the past financial year, after meetin 
fixed charges and taxes, was equivalent to $31.29 per $1# 
Preferred share. I learn that an amalgamation is pendix 
which will improve the status of this stock, and that important 
interests in London are buying. In any case, at its preset 
price and yield, the stock is attractive. 


* * * 


It has frequently been pointed out in these notes that whik 
British financial interests are bitterly opposed to any publidy 
owned undertakings at home, they display eagerness to finan 
other countries to aid them in keeping their public utilities a 
of the hands of private interests. The same thing happens i 
the United States, where big business stops at nothing to gt 
hold of street railroads and the like, and in particular electricity 
generating undertakings. The Province of Ontario, which bs 
the largest hydro-electric works in the world at Niagara, ap 
actually supplies power to undertakings across the frontier (é 
real “ invisible export” this), has most successfully squeetl 
out all private interests, and for its huge extension scheme! 
few days ago invited tenders for an issue of twenty-year five 
per cent. bonds of the large amount of $15,000,000. Three 
syndicates made bids for the issue, two of them American ab 
one Canadian. The former consisted of the greatest New Yo 
financial interests, and their bids were 92.189 per cent. 
91.55 per cent. respectively. The Canadian bid was 95.299 pt 
cent., and will no doubt secure the bonds, although the disparity 
is not so great as appears, owing to the United States com 
standing at a premium compared with the Canadian dollar. 
interesting thing to note, however, is that on the very day 
it is announced that New York financial houses are w 
lend a Canadian provincial government millions at less 
five-and-a-half per cent., a small American railway compal 
the West Maryland Railway Company—has to sell toa New Yo 
financial syndicate an issue of $5,800,000 of 7 per cent. 
at 92.189, which, allowing for repayment at par, brings the ¢ 
to the company over 9 per cent. Now, if it were in the Prov 
of Ontario, and owned by that government... ! 

A. Emit Davies 
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‘44% INSCRIBED 


The List will be closed on or before Tuesday, the 16th October. 


NIGERIA GOVERNMENT 


STOCK, 1963. 























Jnited 

roved, 

me ISSUE OF £5,700,000 
a Price of Issue £88 per cent. 

pean 

cellent Interest payable 15th April and 15th October. 

a Six Months’ Interest payable 15th April, 1924. 

a Authorised by Ordinance No. 1 of 1923. 

heal £5 per cent. on application, and the balance payable as under:— 
23.004 £50 per cent. on the 30th October, 1923. 

00 ty £33 per cent. on the 19th November, 1923. 

ee The Government of Nigeria having complied with the requirements of the Colonial Stock 


Act, 1900, as 


Com announced in the “London Gazette” on the 27th January, 1919, Trustees are authorised to invest in this 
stock) Stock, subject to the restrictions set forth in the Trustee Act, 1893. 








The Loan is the first instalment of an issue to produce a total of £10,528,730, plus the cost of issue, and is raised for the 








A commission of Five Shillings per cent. will be allowed to 


. This 

_— construction of Railway, Harbour, and other Public Works in the Colony. 
the 

mp: THE CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, on behalf of 

about the Government of Nigeria, invite applications for the above amount 


of stock, which will be issued under the provisions of the General 
fundec Loan and Inscribed Stock Ordinance, and will be inscribed in 
000 dB accordance with the provisions of the Colonial Stock Act, 1877, 40 
00,00 B & 41 Vict, c. 59. 

e Cubs The Loan is secured on the general revenues and assets of the 
uis lim Government of Nigeria and the principal will be payable at par on 
n pad® the 15th October, 1963, by a Sinking Fund of not less than one 
f£1921,@ pound per cent. per annum, the first half-yearly contribution being 
risis ing ‘@ken not later than 15th April, 1927, to be formed in this country 
1a under the management of the Crown Agents, who are appointed 
J Trustees. 


The interest at the rate of £4 per cent. per annum will be payable 
half-yearly on the 15th April and the 15th October in each year by 

ividend Warrants, which, if desired, may be transmitted by post, 
either to the Stockholder, or other person, bank, or firm, within the 
United Kingdom. Principal and interest will be payable at the 
Office of the Crown Agents for the Colonies, London. 

The Stock will be transferable at the Crown Agents’ Transfer 
Office, No. 1 Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C.2, without charge and free 
of Stamp Duty. 


Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £5 per 
cent. will be received at the Crown Agents’ Offices at 4 Millbank, 
London, $.W.1, and at 1 Tokenhouse Buildings, London, E.C. 2, 
and the subsequent payments are to be made at the Crown Agents’ 
Transfer Office, 1 Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C. 2, not later than the 

above-mentioned. 


In the case of partial allotment, the balance of the amount paid 
on application will be applied towards the payment of the first instal- 
ment. If there should be a surplus after making that payment such 
surplus will be refunded by cheque. 


jueened Applications may be for the whole or any part of the issue, but 
heme#§ no allotment will be made of a less amount than £100 Stock or 
ar fin Multiples thereof. 
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Three Payments may be made in full after allotment under discount at 
an an rate of £2 per cent. per annum from 30th October or from any 
w Yom Subsequent date. 
it. Interest at £5 per cent. will be charged on instalments if in arrear, 






non-payment of any instalment at its due date will render the 
deposit and instalments previously paid liable to forfeiture and the 
ent to cancellation. 


After payment by the allottees of the instalment due on allotment, 

will receive at the Crown Agents’ Transfer Office, No. 1 

enhouse Buildings, E.C.2, in exchange for the receipted Letter 

of Allotment, Scrip Certificates, which, when paid in full, will be 
Convertible into Inscribed Stock. 

Stock Certificates to Bearer, of the denominations of £1,000, £500 
oy £100, with coupons for the half-yearly Dividends attached, will 
_N obtainable in exchange for fully paid Scrip Certificates or 
he coh at Stock at the Crown Agents’ Transfer Office, No. 1 
row enhouse Buildings, E.C.2, on payment of the prescribed fees, 

and such Certificates can, if desired, be re-inscribed. 
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Bankers and Stockbrokers on allotments made in respect of 
applications bearing their stamp. 


The revenues of the Colony of Nigeria alone are liable in respect 
of the above Stock and the dividends thereon, and the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom and the Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Treasury are not directly or indirectly liable or responsible 
for the payment of the Stock or of the dividends thereon, or for 
any matter relating thereto (Act 40 & 41 Vict., c. 59). 


Forms of Application, and a Statistical Statement relative to the 
Public Debt, Revenue, Expenditure and Trade of the Colony from 
1913 to 1923 may be obtained by applying to the Crown Agents for 
the Colonies at 4 Millbank, S.W.1, or at 1 Tokenhouse Buildings, 
E.C.2; to Messrs. Mullens, Marshall, Steer, Lawford and Co., 13 
George Street, Mansion House, E.C.4; to Messrs. J. and A. 
Scrimgeour, 6 Austin Friars, E.C.2; to the Bank of British West 
Africa, Ltd., either at 37 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, West Africa 
House, 25 Water Street, Liverpool, or at 106/108 Portland Street, 
Manchester; or to The Colonial Bank, either at 29 Gracechurch 
Street, E.C.3, 25 Castle Street, Liverpool, 21 York Street, Man- 
chester, or at 67 Whitefriargate, Hull. 


OFFICE OF THE CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, 
4 Mitipanx, Lonpon, S.W. 1. 
12th October, 1923. 


THIS FORM MAY BE USED. 


NEW STATESMAN. 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR 


NIGERIA GOVERNMENT 
4 PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1963. 


To tHe Crown AGENTS For THE COLONIES. 
GENTLEMEN, 
T/We Revdhey apply Gee Boecccccccccccccecccnsccccccacsvccccecececes 


GED aniccudhicertiemnainsnimenennniieiieennaeienintnennintmneienennbaieeniininitn pounds 
of Nigeria Government 4 per cent. Inscribed Stock, 1963, according to the condi- 
tions contained in the Prospectus of the 12th October, 1923, ro undertake to 
pay £88 for every £100 Stock, and to accept the same, or any less amount 
that may be allotted to me/us and to pay for the same in conformity with the 
terms of the said Prospectus. 


I/We enclose the required deposit of £............... being £5 per cent. on 
the nominal amount applied for. 
ET III nie tneeerncnoreennttsnnnetenemenenennaeetneind 
ee 
(State whether Mrs. or Miss, and Title, if any.) 
Address 


Date 


Cheques should be drawn to Bearer and crossed “Bank of England.” 
If altered from “ Order” to “ Bearer” the alteration should be signed by 
the drawer. ‘ 
If the Allotment Letter is required to be forwarded to other than the 
appmeent, it should be stated. 
N.B.—Applications must be for even hundreds of Stock, and must be accom- 
panied by the amount of Deposit thereon, and the Application must be 
enclosed in an envelope marked outside “ Application for Nigeria Government 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
BIRMINGHAM UNIO N. 
APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF WOMAN VISITOR. 





Applications are invited for the appointment of Chief Woman 
Visitor. The duties include the supervision of the Staff of Women 
Visitors, dealing with women and children, making investigations 
under the Children’s Acts, interviewing unmarried mothers, and 
assisting in a variety of matters connected with the welfare of widows, 
children, and other necessitous persons. 

Candidates must be well educated, and have had a recognised 
training in social economics. A University training or a certificate 
or diploma recognised by the Ministry of Health or the Board of 
Education would be considered an advantage. 

Age not under 30 years. Salary {300 per annum, rising, subject 
to satisfactory service, by annual increments of {25 to £450. Can- 
didates are invited to state the salary they require and the Guardians 
will fix the salary of the Officer appointed at a point within the limit 
of the scale, having regard to experience and qualifications of the 
successful candidate. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience and accom- 
panied by copies of not more than three recent testimonials, must 
be made upon a form to be obtained from my office, and must reach 
me not later than the 23rd day of October, 1923. 

JAMES CURTIS, 
Clerk to the Guardians. 

Union Offices, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 

oth October, 1923. 


== LANCE JOURNALIST has opening for ne in his Fleet 
Street office. Complete practical training in return for services as typist 

and moderate premium.—Apply Box 928, NEw STATESMAN, to Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


pracnsat. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAwRENCB. 


RAst LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teac’ of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


REEHOLD; £400; Suffolk.—3 Thatched Cottages, each 4 
rooms; together would make charming residence; large orchard, &c. One 
ready vacant. Also 12 acres and barn open to offers.--Apply EXECUTRIX, 

Peasant Shop, 41 Devonshire Street, W.C. 1. 


ARROW-ON-THE-HILL.—Pleasant bed-sitting room offered 
lady. Vegetarian. Electric light and heating. Use comfortable dining 
room, kitchen, bath. Some meals by arrangement. Nearstation. Excellent 

train service.—Box 927, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 


° l ‘O LET, furnished or unfurnished, for about ten months, ground 
floor and studio, Haverstock Hill, N.W.3. Garden, telephone.—Write 
Box 926, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
































ELL-FURNISHED BED-SITTING-ROOM in private house 
facing South. Garden. Quiet; gasfire, slot-meter; E.L.; Bath. 1 min. 
tns. 30s. weekly.—Box 928, THe New STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, 

London, W.C. 2. 


UEST HOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN. Bracing 

situation, Hampstead Garden Suburb. 35 minutes from Oxford Street. 

Gas fires. Constant hot water. Good cuisine. Partial from 2 

guineas. Strong personal recommendations.—Apply Box 916, New STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


\ 7 ACANCIES for 2 or 3 Young Men in large airy house in pleasant 
suburb within easy reach of City. Study-bedrooms. Full or partial board. 
obtainable. Terms moderate.—Apply C., 20 Wynell 








Excellent tennis 
Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 


Bestes Men seeking a Comfortable Residential Club should 
apply Sec., CLAYSGARTH, Avenue Elmers, Surbiton. Tel. Kingston 1384. 








TYPEWRITING 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—_METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


AND DUPLICATING. — Authors’ MSS., 
Plays, etc., promptly and accurately copied.— 
V. Hitpitcn, 35, Gray’s Inn Road, 











YPEWRITING 
Specifications, Reports, 
Terms on application to Miss G. 

London, W.C. 1. 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss ROBERTS, 5 High Holborn. 








SCHOOLS 
M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S’ CR 
la 


Head Mistress: Miss CuamBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the Schoo} 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the 
community; to ion by means of Literature, 
Dancing and Le ey 3 - increase resource — ini 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. 

ap for the Universities, the Medical Profession coat advanced wor 
or . Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Danci: Cookery 
subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 200 eas a year. 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightful! 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Baltingne Gr , 
An Experimental Schoo! offering a first-class Modern Education on Natunj 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmic, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free ~tables, 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 
Montessori house in connection.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHOLLS and the Missy 
MANVILLB. 


HE SCHOLAR-GYPSY SCHOOL, HINKSEY HILL, OXFORD, 
provides a real education for boys and girls between the age of 8 and 18 yean 
WHAT IS A REAL EDUCATION? 
Surely it is a training that fits children for life under present conditions—one ths 
= them a comprehensive knowledge of themselves and the world in which they 
ve, an insight into Industrial processes, and an appreciation of the co-ordinatig 
| labour involved in the manufacture of the ordinary things that they eat, weg 
and use. 
Any educational system that ignores these things and continues to assume ths 
book-learning and games alone constitute a real education is mediaeval, 
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SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E. 1, 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT, 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO § YEARS OF AGE. A PEW BOARDERS Taxgy, 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THB PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELB. 





N.E.U. HOME SCHOOL for Girls of gentle birth; ages 10.18; 
e Pprepsration for London Matric., drawing and music examinations. 
Eurhythmics.—Miss Driver and Miss Hitt, Oaklands, Cranleigh, Surrey, 





LZTUS SORTE MEA. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTE. 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational School for young . Ne 








children. 

era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural individual develop 

There is a qualified staff, including a Montessori directress. Particulars from th 
Principal, Mrs. Birp. 





TREETLY PREPARATORY 
(A Small Nursery Home School on Modern Lines. 
Mrs. HODGKINSON, Aldridge, Staffs. 
The school is particularly suitable for children whose parents are abroad and whe 
— ay care and home comforts. Modern methods in all teaching ai 
moderate terms. 


Scam 





Beav4 HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. Nev 

educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required— 
— Marcaret L. MITCHELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Bus, 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Gorton CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBStm& 

(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, & 

Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the par natural, happy home life, with suitable food ani 

healthy conditions. On the edge of the South ) A and ten minutes from the sa. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 





TRATTON PARK, BIGGLESWADE, BEDS. - 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. Beautiful Elizabethan house, » 
acres playing fields. Every care and comfort; staff of graduates ; 

fees. Prospectus from HEAD-MASTER. 





C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy ai 

beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals asl 

as members of general community. Independent study. ~ attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities, We 
qualified staff. Principal: Taropora E. CLARK. 





SCHOLARSHIPS, ETC. - 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 
Chair™an of Council: Sir Tuomas W. H. InsxpP, C.B.E., K.C., MP 
Principal: Miss E. C. Lopcr, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, three of £50, and one of {4 
will be offered for competition in March, 1924. A certain number d 
EXHIBITIONS may also be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of tht 
University of London. 

Fees: Residence, {90, a year; Tuition from 38 

For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3. 








eas a year. 
estfield College, 








LITERARY 


F, DE BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 


UTHORS’ MSS. criticised, revised, ty and placed. 
Terms. Inquiries invited.—F. pk Burcu, Bidborough, Kent. 








Moderate 








Send your MS 


HORT STORIES, ARTICLES, POEMS. 
No reading fee. Booklt 


to The Tempie Literary Agency for negotiation. 
on application.—1o0 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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CHRISTMAS VACATION. 


of aim, 


65 Belgrave Road, 


LEPLAY HOUSE. 


VISIT TO SPAIN. 
Including MADRID, TOLEDO, s§ SEVILLE, GRANADA and 


systematic view of natural features a the social and economic life 
t and present, with special attention to architecture and art. 
os visits are open to all studious travellers. 


Lele Tatton, Leplay House, 


For full pastioutose apply: Miss pyeeecene 


Westminster, S.W.1 





—_ 














LL.P. INNER LONDON FEDERATION. 
Lectures at Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, 


at 8 p.m. 
LABOUR AND THE EMPIRE. 
No. 2. Oct. 19th. England and India under a Labour Government. 
Col. J. WEDGWOOD, D.S.O P. 
No. 3. Oct. 26th. pet. Colonies under a Labour Government. 
LEONARD WOOLF. 
Tickets 2/-, 1/- and “ at door; or from KEITH B. HUTCHISON, 


11 Adam Street, W.C. 2. 











ART GALLERY. 





ONDON 


GROUP MANSARD 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTING. 

Daily until Saturday, November 3. Admissien 1s. 3d. 

HEAL & SON Ltd, 195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 1. 


GALLERY. 





TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 





T 


Feb. 
Mar. 


H E my ws £ ¢ EAST 
Visited with N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
15. EGYPT, THE NILE, TUTANKH-AMEN’S TOMB, FAYOUM, &c. 
7. PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, BAGDAD, BABYLON, the EUPHRATES, 
TIGRIS, PERSIAN GULF, &c. 
13. ALGERIA-TUNISIA. Motor Tour de Luxe. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 159, Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 





es HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 


Bedroom, 
on application. Telegrams: 


London, W.C. 1. 


Street Large and well-appointed Temperance 
sanitation, 


Hotel. Perfect fireproof floors, telephone, night 
Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. 
“Thackeray, London.” 


porters. 
Full tariff 
Telephone: Museum 1230. 


WA A a a aa a de et a a a a ated af | 





A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 


2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 


3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
and cleaning of private libraries. 


4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 
5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which 
gives immediate and intell gent attention to all orders. 


Send for Catalogues 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
'Phone—Paddington 1651 


By appointment te H.M. the King 





ISIN ARAL AAAS OF © 























* PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 


Provide a competency for old +: 
means of an Endowment Assurance Policy 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 








Se WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 


ouw Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and oe Gas fire in 


bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Ex.is. 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 





| yp ng tod (Winchmore, _Eazvotes Road, E. Cliff).— 


Comfortable Board-Residence among the pines; south aspect; 6 mins. sea; 
lovely garden; garage. From 3 gns. Tel. 3130. 





REFORMED INNS. 


} \yay-t for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 


oa Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(masta — 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
-R.H.A., Ltd., George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





UNNY SHANKLIN, 


FORCOMFORT. Excell 7 a {1 -—> GUEST HOUSE 
t 
= view of house and garden facing con.— Mrs. yy, By 





W#stwarp HO! (Bideford Station) North Devon. Rockingham. 
Vegetarian Guest House (detached). 


Close to sea and golf links. Warm, 
sunny — home comforts. Good fires. Books. in bedrooms. 


—Write Miss Fo. 





ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens: 


Best locality, central. A bright, winter home. Special Xmas arrangements.— 
Mrs. Rocers (Cookery Diploma). 





ORNWALL.—Board-residence. Sea, 


*Buses 
558.— 


shops, 3 mins. 
pass gate. Ideal winter residence. Hard Tennis Court. From 


Benney, Torresean, Porthleven. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





0 <VERCOME NERVOUSNESS in Public Speaking, join the 


OOKS.—Tom Brown’s Schooldays, illus., 1869, 21s.; Max 
Beerbohm’s Cartoons, “ Second Childhood of John Bull,” {2 2s.; Kisses 
of Joannes Secundus, calf, London, 1785, {2 28.; Life of ‘on Trenck, 


translated by Holcroft, 3 vols., 1788, 35s. ; Cassell’s Nature Book, 
7 vols., {2 28.; Dalton’s Practical Manual of Vencreal and ative Diseases, 
Spermatorrheea, Impotence and Sterility in Both Sexes, 3s. 6d. post free; My 
Life of Song, by Madame Tetrazinni, New copy, 218. for 7s. ; Mrs. Gaskell’s Novels, 
6 vols., half calf, gilt, £2; Henry Kingsliey’s Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, {2 ; 
Scott’s Novels, 48 vols., cloth, a bargain, £3 3s., 1830; Punch, too vols., in 
25 vols., £4 1t0s.; Bell’s British Theatre, 1791, 36 vols., illus., calf, £4 48.; 


rofusely illustrated, 


L’Orlando Furioso, 4 vols., calf; Molini Firenze, 1821, {3 108. ; la Geru- 
salemme Liberata, 2 vols., calf; Molini Firenze, 1818, 15s.; Dugdale’s 
Warwickshire, 2 vols., 1730, {9 98.; Baine’s History—Lancashire 4 vols., 
1836, {2 28.; Picturesque America by Pen and Pencil, edited by w. c. 
Bryant, 2 _large vols., {2 28.; Southey’s Life of Nelson, 2 vols., rst edit., 
1813, 218. Southey’s Life of Wesley, rst edit., 1820, 128. 6d.; Middleton's 


Illuminated a pm in Classical and Medieval Times, 1892, {2 28.; Max 
Beerbohm Rosetti and His Circle, signed copy, £3 38.; Besant’s London, complete 
set, ro large handsome vols., {12 123., pub. £20; Merimee’s Carmen, illus. by Rene 
Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 308. ; Who's Who, 1922, 228. it free ; Burton's Il Pentamerone, 
large paper copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 108.; Byron's Astarte, Edit. de Luxe, only 200 
done, {3 10s.; Mount erest, the Reconnaissance, 1921, by Howard Bury, only 
200 done, 1922, {5 58.; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, rst 
edit., 138.; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, {30; The Tatler, Vols. 1 to 
46, fine lot, {21; Illustrated London News, 46 vols., {12; send also for catalogue. 
If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most 
ae SoeeGates extant.—_BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 
rmingham 





OOKS.—Balzac’s Novels in English, 53 Yels., fis Defoe’s 

Novels p.. J Tales, 16 Vols., £6; Punch, too Vols. 7! = morocco, {12 

(cost {a5 Burton's Arabian Nights, unexpurga Vols., £17; 
Macquoid’s Fu 1, 


Vols., {10 ros.; Amateur Mechanic, 4 Yols.. o.. (cost foont Cee)! 
caste, Seay am nese Bet Ry yh id 
y, ey com paper, 23 22 108.; Meryon'’s © 
Pans, is, 38. 6d.; Marie S * Married Love and Wise Parenthood, 2 Vols., 

Arthur Machen’s Works, "oa only 500 Sets issued signed, 
Anthropology, illus., 7s. 6d.; Boccaccio’s Decameron, 4 
Golden Bough, 18s. ; Trace’s Hygiene and Sexual Physiology 48. 64 : 
A Spahi'’s Love Story, 21s. ; Surtees’ Sporting Nov coloured lates, 6 Vols., £6; 
Lord Morley, Collected Works, 5 ae? £15; Dumas’ rises, 8 Vols., 
Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols., £7; Ainsworth’s Novels, 17 Vols., £6 10s. ; 
Dumas’ Novels, Hy 108. Catalogu talogues free. Rare books su plied Please 





























Speakers’ Club. © enient tim id place for Cit ed Law, braries purchased. ooks _ 
30 Coral , a Commerce, ete —For particulars address “GA. tT. co Strect’ s, HOLLAND anon gad, Ubear ar cee Bright’ rood Birmingham. —— 
a —Original exclusive designs from 2 — 
Bo 7 OSBORNES, SS 27 Eastcastle Shect, London, W. 1. -_ ADVERTISEMENT RATES. | 
MATERNITY, 43 BRIXTON HILL, S.W.2. General Trade Advertisements are inserted at | 
Tel. : Brixton 617. Two resident Doctors (male and female). Terms, Fourteen Guineas per page. Company — 
ice and m a dance from 7 guineas week! . .. | 
Noextras. Fully certificated sister and nurses. Twilight sleep if desired. y — mee Prospectuses —— Guineas. | 
DUCATIONAL DVERTISEMENTS, PPOINTMENTS 
Wey BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- | 
coats, COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate | 
ot send ‘garments for ‘free estimate. —Loxnow Tomine Co. (Dept. “E”), 


™ Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. 


A 


*Phone Dalston 4777 


CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement Writing and Publicity 
=. Either sex can earn fz0 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 
—_ Md free lesson to Dept. T.54, Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 1, 








[LAR 1c TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 


Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. r, 


of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Cla 
Small Advertisements only. 

All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 





The Prospects of Industrial Civilization 
By BERTRAND and DORA RUSSELL. 


_ If industrialism is to realize its beneficent possibilities, great changes are necessary in our political and economic 
institutions and also in our ethical outlook. The nature of these changes is here discussed. 


The Labour Party’s Aim. 
By SEVEN MEMBERS OF THE LABOUR 
PARTY. ls. 6d. 
The recent discussions of Socialism in the House of 
Commons give a special interest to this book. It is a 
description of the sort of society the Labour Party may 
hope to bring into existence. 


Representative Government and a 


Parliament of Industry. 
By H. FINER, M.Sc. 7s. 6d. 
“This is an informing contribution to the study of 
modern political evolution by a writer who has already 
proved his competence to deal with subject . . . reveals 
a thorough knowledge of the subject and a judicial frame 
of mind.”—Times. 





7s. 6d. 


Towards a Christian Sociology. 
By A. J. PENTY. 6s, 


The aim of this book is to bring sociology into relation 
with reality by giving it a base in the principles of Chris- 
tianity. It deals with the problems of law, economics, 
currency, organization, and industry from a definitely 
Christian point of view. 


Second Chambers in Theory and Practice. 
By H. B. LEES-SMITH, M.P. 7s. 6d. 


This book contains a full account of the chief Second 
Chambers of the world. It explains the lessons that Great 
Britain can learn from their experience, describes the 
Second Chamber most suitable to this country, and brings 
the subject up to date. 





Russia and Peace. 


By FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 5s. 
The actual state of Russia to-day—socially, politically, and above all economically—is here set forth by Dr. 
Fridtjof Nansen with his conspicuous impartiality and a wealth of fresh information and first-hand knowledge, showing 


how Russia’s prosperity is indispensable for the world’s recovery and international peace. 


Austrian Foreign Policy, 1908-1918. 
By A. F. PRIBRAM, Professor of History at 
the University of Vienna. Introduction by 
G. P. Goocu. 4s. 6d. 
This account of Austria’s foreign policy during 1908- 
1918, based on the original documents at Vienna, throws 
— light both on the origins and the course of the Great 
ar. 





The Truth about Mesopotamia, 
Palestine and Syria. 


By J. DE V. LODER. With a Foreword by 
Li_..D ROBERT CECIL. 7s. 6d. 





OcTOBER 13, 192g 








“A compact and trustworthy record of the salient facts 
of a very complicated situation.”—Times. 





The Temple and Other Poems. 


TRANSLATED BY ARTHUR WALEY, wits an IntrRopuctory Essay on Earty CHINESE PoETRY AND AN 


APPENDIX ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF DIFFERENT METRICAL Forms. 6s. 


It is often supposed that the Chinese never wrote long poems. This is not the case; but it is true that translators have 


generally preferred to tackle the shorter pieces. 


The Magic Flute. 
By G. LOWES DICKINSON. 
Second Impression. 4s. 6d. 
“ His fantasia, half prose as it is, is beautiful. . . . All 
through there is the spirit of ‘The Magic Flute’ and at 
times almost the music.”—Times. 


In his new book Mr. Waley translates a number of the ancient long 
poems called fu, several narrative ballads (one of them, probably, the longest poem in the Chinese language, dating 
from the Han dynasty), a long descriptive poem by Po Chii-i, and a passage from the Buddhist Scriptures. The Intro- 
duction contains many translations of poems and fragments of poems. 


Florentines. 


By WILLIAM VAN WYCK. 4s. 6d. 


“A volume of great promise. Mr. Van Wyck has a 
future.”—Edinburgh Evening News. 





The Fighting Instinct. 
By PIERRE BOVET. 
Translated by J. Y. T. Greic, M.A. 


This is not a work of pure psychology; it is a work 
mainly of applied science, designed for educationists. 


10s. 6d. 








Voices from Another World. 
By F. GURTIS. 8s. 6d. 
Such questions as telepathy, second sight, portents, the 
life after death, and the immortality of the soul come 
within the scope of the book, and are examined and dis- 
cussed in a new light. 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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